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The March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


CLASH over the method of cutting appro- 

priations which developed at the Capitol 
last week emphasized the extent to which Con- 
gress has become economy-minded since the 
President’s warning to hold down expenses if 
new taxes are to be avoided. 


Two plans were widely discussed without ac- 
tion being taken last week on either. One, 
sponsored by Senator Byrnes, of South Carolina, 
calls for a flat cut of 10 per cent in all appropri- 
ations. The other plan, put forward by Repre- 
sentative Cannon, of Missouri, apparently with 
the President’s approval, provides for impound- 
ing 15 per cent of all appropriations, except 
those for veterans’ payments, social security 
benefits and interest on the public debt. Within 
this limit the President would be invested with 
authority to release such portions of the im- 
pounded funds as he thought necessary. 


What might be termed a third plan was pro- 
posed by Representative Woodrum, of Virginia, 
member of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, who suggested that instead of adopting 
either of the two plans Congress return all bills 
already passed to the committee for recon- 
sideration. 


The President, traveling Southward at the 
beginning of a two-week fishing expedition, 
studied economies that he might effect if Con- 
gress left to him the task of cutting Govern- 
mental expenses. The proposed item of $1,500,- 
000,000 for relief for the next fiscal year was 
scanned with a view to reducing it if possible. 


MOVES TO PREVENT PRICE RISES 

The need for holding down the relief item 
explains the President’s concern in preventing 
price rises, evidenced by several moves last week. 
One was the passing of the word to Congress 
to sidetrack the Miller-Tydings bill for giving 
Federal sanction to bolstering the fixing of re- 
sale prices by manufacturers when State laws 
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permit it. 

Another move toward price control was the 
hastening of astudy aimed at atightening up of 
anti-trust laws. The occasion was a report from 
the Attorney General to the President saying 
that only by such means could collusive bidding 
by steel companies be brought within the pro- 


The Story Behind The Billion Dollar Drop 


In Price of Government Long-term Bonds 


the value of Government bonds by price 


hibitory power of Congress. 


NEW ANTI-WAR LAW 

The chief accomplishment of Congress last 
week was the rushing through of a conference 
report on the new neutrality bill to permit it to 
become law before the old law expired on May 
1. The new law gives the President a large meas- 
ure of discretion in deciding when the terms 
_of the law go into effect and in making exemp- 
tions. When the President so proclaims, no 
cargo of war materials specified by him may be 
carried to belligerents by American ships and 
none may be shipped on other vessels until it 

has been paid for in full at American ports. 


A code for the soft coal industry went into ef- 
fect again last week when the President signed 
‘the Guffey Coal Act and appointed a commis- 
sion to administer it. The President hinted 
that this pattern of industrial regulation is not 
likely to be followed in event a more compre- 
hensive measure is enacted affecting wages and 
hours and defining fair trade practices. The 
law he has in mind would embrace all industries 
instead of establishing a code authority for each 
one, as under the NRA. 


The Presidential pen also gave force of law 
to the Naval Appropriations bill, calling for ex- 
penditure of 516 million dollars. The other half 
of the national defense program, appropriations 
for the Army, was passed by the House. It en- 
tails outlays totaling 416 million dollars, slight- 
ly more than for 1937, 


NEXT ROUND IN COURT BATTLE 

Prospective action on the controversial court 
reform plan assumed definite form last week 
when the Senate Judiciary Committee decided 
to conclude consideration of the bill by May 18, 
The present line-up of the committee indicates 
an unfavorable committee report by a vote of 
10 to 8. But Chairman Ashurst expressed confi- 
dence that the Senate would pass the measure. 


The Supreme Court itself assumed the role 
of bulwark against attacks on individual free- 
dom last week when, by a 5-to-4 decision, it held 
that an anti-sedition law of Georgia could not 
be used to send Angelo Herndon, a Negro, to 
prison for receiving revolutionary Communist 
literature. 

As the fourth month of the Congressional 
session drew to an end, the legislators were still 
far from coming to grips with any of the major 
proposals that are scheduled for their attention. 
But they were all talking economy. 


declines that climaxed in April. 

More than six points came off the average 
price of United States Treasury bond issues be- 
tween December 8 and April 1. The decline was 
from 108.7 to 102.1. A slight recovery has 
occurred since. 

Translated into dollars this deciine was repre- 
sented by the difference between the total mar- 
ket value of $19,645,818,381 on December 8 
and $18,661,853,740 for the same bonds on 
April 1, as shown in the pictogram above. 

What caused the drop in Federal bonds? 

There are almost as many answers to that 
question as there are bankers and economists, 
but a glance at some banking statistics and 
some figures on interest rates will give a pic- 
ture of what has happened. 


A BANKER’S MARKET 


In the first place, the market for Govern- 
ment securities in the past four years has been, 
to all practical intents and purposes, a banker’s 
market. In other words, the banks have been 
about the only buyers of Government bonds. 

Commercial banks have clamored to buy Gov- 
ernment securities. Almost every issue of 
bonds that has been floated from the Treasury 
in the last few years has been oversubscribed 
many times, although the interest rate has been 
sucessively lowered. 

Although some bank officials have sounded 
warnings that the practice was a dangerous 
one, other authorities declare that it is not diffi- 
cult to find the reason why banks so eagerly 
absorb Treasury issues. 


WHY BONDS ARE HIGH 


During the depression—and up until the lat- 
ter part of 1936—there was scarcely any new 
financing by corporations, which were busy re- 
funding their high interest debt. Thus, the 
banks were forced to invest in Government 
bonds or municipal securities, and of the two 
types they chose for the most part the former. 

The banks needed some place to invest their 
idle funds, and the ever increasing public debt 
provided a haven for them. In fact the Treas- 
ury could not issue the bonds fast enough to 
satisfy the wants of the banks, and Govern- 
ment bond prices soared upward. 

All of this was to be the liking of Govern- 
ment fiscal authorities, because when bond 
prices rise, interest rates come down. With 
huge deficits to finance, the Treasury wanted to 
borrow money as cheaply as possible. The 


following an “easy money” policy. 

Finally, in December, 1936, institutional in- 
vestors were so eager to lend money—no matter 
what hire they were paid for their dollars— 
that the Treasury was able to sell bonds bearing 
21% per cent interest rate. 

Then came the break, gradual at first, and 
later gathering momentum about the middle 
of March. 


CAUSES OF DECLINE 


One of the things that started the selling 
wave was the order of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem officials that member banks raise their re- 
serves against deposits. In order to raise the 
reserves, banks in Chicago and New York had 
to liquidate some of their Government securi- 
ties. 

Also, in addition to this immediate need, 
banks were watching a new trend in Federal 
finances. At the first of the year, it was 
thought, the Treasury would not have to borrow 
any more “new money.” Then, as taxes failed 
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. wae one billion dollars was clipped from * Treasury and the Federal Reserve System were + to meet official guesses and the gold steriliza- 


tion program drained the Treasury’s cash bal- 
ance, it became obvious that new bonds would 
have to be issued. 

These new “I. O. U’s” would, bankers figured, 
glut the market. Corporations are beginning to 
borrow money and float new securities, and 
other demands are being made on the idle funds 
in the banks’ vaults. Banks would not be so 
anxious to buy Government securities, and the 
prices would fall, as the demand sloughed off. 

Still other factors contributed toward the 
decline in the Government bond market; 
namely: 

Banks that did not have to sell to build up 
their reserves, sold anvhow to make good on 
their “paper profits” before a declining market 
wiped out the gains. 

Some banks sold Government bonds to ob- 
tain funds for lending to their customers. Com- 
mercial lending of the banks was noticeably 
advancing at the time of the decline. 

In order to get dollars to pay their March 15 
income taxes, some large corporations also sold 
Government bonds. 


WHEN SUPPORT DEVELOPED 

Once under way, apparently nothing could 
stem the price slump. Day after day the value 
of “Governments” hit new lows. The trouble 
was that, since the Government bond market 
was to a large degree a banker’s market, there 
were no ready purchasers. 

Banks wanted to sell, for one of the reasons 
enumerated above or for any one of a score of 
other reasons. But there was no one to buy. 

At that point the Treasury stepped in. <Act- 
ing as trustee for various trust accounts under 


its surveillance, it bought Government securi- | 


ties. In fact, during March, the Treasury 
bought almost $120,000,000 worth of its own 
bonds, practically half the amount purchased 
during all of 1936. 

Then and then only did the downward move- 
ment of prices come to a halt. “Official sup- 
port,” or purchases by the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve, made the market a two-sided 
affair once more—with buyers and sellers. 

Government officials claim that the falling 
prices of Government bonds mean merely a 
readjustment of interest rates. That is, the 
next time the Treasury needs to borrow on a 
long-term basis, it will have to pay almost 3 
per cent rather than 214% per cent. ‘They are 
not worried about the Government’s credit, but 


argue that the drop is a technical phase of. the 
market. 
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Tomovrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


he TER another “breathing spell” period. The 

President has prescribed a “quiet” treat- 
ment for the case of nerves created by recent 
White House statements. 


Mr. Roosevelt's vacation was designed to let 
the country cool off. He wants to give the im- 
pression that the White House is not the home 
of dictatorship and that Congress can run on its 
own. However, a tight hold is still being kept 
on forces in Congress. 


Emphasis is definitely to be on economy at 
this time. But the chief goal is to check new 
| experiments involving expenditures rather than 
| ending of old experiments. 


FORECAST OF CONGRESS ACTION 
Highly important shifting is going on within 
Congress. Look for these things: 


~Delay on Court-change vote until after Su- 
preme Court has passed on social security. .Ap- 
proval by court of old age insurance along with 
unemployment would take wind out of White 
House drive to increase court. 


Delay in approval of Miller-Tydings bill to 
permit manufacturers in interstate commerce to 
control retail prices of trade-marked goods, 
President wants measure held up but this bill is 
not so important because 35 States now permit 
price control within their borders. 


Better than 60-40 chance that Ellenbogen bill, 
providing code for textile industry along lines 
of new Guffey Coal Act, will be approved. 


No important alteration in Wagner Labor Re- 
lations Act at this session. Idea of legislating 
“standards of fair practice” for unions and bar- 
ring union coercion is out. Administration is 
working toward changes it will sponsor later, 
chiefly in strengthening mediation powers of 
government. Model under consideration is Rail- 
way Labor Act. 


About 60-40 chance that Walsh-Healey Act 
will be strengthened by lowering exemption of 
contracts to $2,500 and tightening labor re- 
quirements. 


No prospect of change at this session in tax 
on undistributed portion of corporate profits but 
much stronger chance of important modifica- 
tion in 1938. First experience with Act is dis- 
illusioning to President. 


Delay in sight for minimum wage and child 
labor legislation but plans are definitely taking 
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—Wide World 
MUNITIONS TRAFFIC OFFICER 
With permanent neutrality enacted by Congress the 
office of Joseph C. Green in the State Department 
to control and supervise licenses of arms, ammuni- 
tion and implements of war is continued. 
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The New ‘Peace Act : 
How it Will Operate 


Two cases of war. 
for President. 
carry” plan. 


More discretion 
The ‘“cash-and- 


HE so-called Neutrality bill, designed to replace 

a milder predecessor expiring May 1, represents 

the judgment of Congress on reasons why America 

entered the World War. It is an attempt to pre- 
vent those motives from operating again. 

Briefly stated, the law seeks to protect the coun- 
try from two war entanglement forces. 

One is the creation of commercial and financial 
motives among American citizens which would 
lead them to prefer the victory of one side or the 
other. 

In addition the Act aims at avoiding occasion for 
such emotional partisanship as that caused when 
American citizens were drowned on the “Lusitania,” 
a British ship torpedoed by a German submarine. 

Behind both of these aims is the view of Congress 
that the war spirit of the people may be stirred up 
by astutely conducted propaganda when the motive 
for spreading such propaganda exists among those 
who have the resources to spread it. 

Such is the key for understanding the terms of 
the new law, which is to have a life of two years. 


DISCRETION TQ PRESIDENT, 

The new law differs fron# the other in two chief 
ways. First, it gives the President wide discretion- 
ary powers to put the provisions into operation and 
to make exceptions,in applying them. The earlier 
one’ had made his action mandatory. The Senate 
version of the new bill had sought to retain this 
feature, but the House preference for Presidential 
discretion prevailed in committee. 

The second point in which the new law differs 
from the old one is the more drastic character of 
its provisions. 

As under the old law, the export of war munitions 
and implements of war to belligerents or intended 
for belligerents is forbidden when the President 
proclaims that a state of war exists. 

A new provision enables the President to ban 
the export of war munitions to a nation divided by 
a civil war if he finds that trade with the warring 
factions may endanger America’s peace. A special 
resolution, passed this year, had called for such 
action toward Spain. 


“CASH AND CARRY” PROVISION 


Another advance beyond the expiring measure 
is the so-called cash and carry provision. Under it 
the President may designate certain commodities 
as war materials (raw materials may not be in- 
cluded), and sale of such war materials may be 
made to belligerents only if foreign ships come 
and get them and if they are paid for in advance 
of shipment. American merchantmen may not be 
used in such trade. 

As under the former Act, belligerents may not 
raise money in the American market. Trading 
in bonds of such countries or their subdivisions, 
when such bonds are issued after the President 
proclaims that a state of war exists, is forbidden 
under penalty of a fine of $50,000 or five years’ 
imprisonment. 


CHECK ON FOREIGN TRAVEL 


The discouragement of travel by Americans in 
belligerent ships, begun under the earlier law, is 
carried to a point of making it unlawful under 
heavy penalties. For the past two years, had oc- 
casion arisen, the President might have proclaimed 
such travel to be at the citizen’s own risk. Now fine 
or imprisonment is prescribed as a deterrent. 

Finally the new !aw forbids the arming of Ameri- 
can merchantment, the purpose being to prevent 
incidents that might be interpreted as acts of war. 

Among the new features is a definition which 
brings aircraft under the same restrictions as sea- 
going vessels. 


“HOT SPOT” FOR PRESIDENT 


In the final vote on accepting the conferevce re- 
port on the measure, the original sponsor of neu- 
trality legislation was counted in the opposition. 
This was Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
who declared no neutrality was better than discre- 
tionary neutrality. Said he: “We are putting the 
President on an utterly impossible spot.” 

Yet this was a “spot” which the President pre- 
ferred, holding that the issues of peace and war of- 
ten depend on hour-to-hour decisions possible only 
when the Chief Executive has a wide latitude for 
action. 

Commented Gilbert Stringer, president of the 
National Council for the Prevention of War: “The 
law marks another step in advance. Yet the way 
to a war boom is left wide open. American ships 
are not prevented from entering war zones. Sale 
of arms and munitions even in peace times should 
be prevente.d” 


ministration mariners heaved 
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WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE— 
THE WEEK'S NEWS AND ITS MEANING 
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ATER, water everywhere! The flood 

dragon, in rampant mood this Spring, ran 
amok again last week. Dribbling creeks and 
placid rivers under storm stimulus became 
roaring torrents. In Pennsylvania, Ohio, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia, towns were inundated. 
Houses, barns and stock were swept away. 

Johnstown, Pa., scene of America’s worst 
flood disaster a half century ago, was again un- 
der water. There was wading and boating a 
second time this year in Pittsburgh’s “golden 
triangle” commercial section. Wheeling, W. 
Va., was hit hard by its third deluge in four 
months. 

Thousands in the afflicted States temporarily 
fied their homes. A score of persons were 
drowned. 

But fortunately the crisis was brief. Flood 
tides quickly receded, though not till millions 
of dollars’ worth of property damage had been 
wrought. 3 

At the nation's Capital, where a high barrier 
of sandbag ramparts was hastily reared against 
the rampaging Potomac, Congress got renewed 
requests for an augmented flood prevention 
and relief program. | 

A hundred seasick Congressmen had first- 
hand storm experiences when their Potomac 
river steamer, on a cruise to Norfolk,Va., rocked 


and pitched all night in Chesapeake Bay. But | 


through a night of billowy bouncing that would 
have quailed a Jonah, Vice President Garner 
slept soundly and unperturbed. 

To other pleasanter experiences on the bosom 
of the deep, a Gulf fishing expedition, sped 
President Roosevelt. Behind him on the Ship 
of State, gently floundering and wallowing on 
the tide of rising fiscal problems, other Ad- 
and hauled at 
budget-balancing problems and tugged oppo- 
site ways on the tiller, with varying interpre- 
tations of the chart routes on economy and other 
storm problems left them by the White House 
“skipper.” 

How to steer an economy course brought con- 
flict among Congress leaders, while new sags in 
Government bonds and a sharp break in stock 
quotations accentuated the squally financial out- 
look that has worried Treasury strategists. 


Storm on the labor 
DOWN ON THE a was quieter. Presi- 

ential appointment of 
LABOR FRONT an emergency investiga- 
tion board brought a 60-day truce, averting in- 
cipient walkout of 25,000 railroad and ship- 
ping employes in New York. 

CIO leaders exulted in a workers’ refer- 
endum vote that made the UAW the collec- 
tive bargaining agency for the Packard Motor 
Co., at Detroit. But simultaneously in that city, 
120 “‘sit-downers” in a lock factory strike that 
had led to a police battle, heard a judge pro- 
nounce them guilty of contempt of court. 

Rival CIO and A. F. of L. leaders, stimulated 


STORM DIES 


4 


ie 


Executive order. 


> by the favorable Supreme Court de¢ision up- 


holding the Wagner Labor Relations Act, vied 
in strategic advances to capture the textile in- 
dustry. 

Some direct clashes marked their intensified 
rivalry. Milwaukeeans were puzzled when dif- 
ferent sets of pickets paraded before a restau- 
rant bearing sandwich-boards. The CIO men’s 
signs read, “Unfair to organized labor.” Behind 
them trailed A. F. of L. bearers of signs pro- 
claiming, “This place is fair to organized labor.” 


To a Trenton rubber factory, Gov. Hoffman, 
who previously had announced he would toler- 
ate no “sit-down” disturbances in New Jersey, 
sent State troops to enforce a court injunction. 
From angered CIO rubber organizers bounced 
back at the Governor the sobriquet, “America’s 
No. 1 Strike-Breaker.” At Albany, parliamen- 
tary tactics thwarted an attempt in the New 
York Senate to outlaw “sit-downs.” The New 
Hampshire Senate voted down a similar bill. 


At Washington, the Senate civil liberties com- 
mittee heard further harrowing recital of re- 
cent annals of labor strife in “bloody Harlan” 
County, Ky. Grilling deputy sheriffs, the com- 
mittee gathered testimony about rough handling 
of mine union organizers. Sponsors of the new 
Guffey-Vinson coal act, signed last week by the 
President, hoped it would help bring peace and 
stabilization in the bituminous mining industry. 


But other prospective Federal legislation deal- 
ing with labor and industry was held up at 
Administration intention was 
intimated of a sweeping Federal legislative pro- 
gram, reviving essential principles,of NRA, to 
be introduced in Congress if and when the six 
new justices are added to the Supreme Court 
under the President's judiciary reform program. 


BATTLE OF Over that program, the 


far-flung battle of words 
WORDS OVER continued. Cabinet of- 
COURT PLAN 


ficers and other support- 
ers of the President continued active on the 
hustings. In Washington, three fence-sitting 
members of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
hopped down on the “anti” side. That gave a 
10 to 8 majority in the committee against the 
plan. 

Women’s interest in the battle was reflected in 
warm debate at the general Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs convention at Tulsa, Okla., lead- 
ing to a resolution against the President’s plan, 
after results of a national women’s club plebis- 
cite had been announced as 6 to 1 against it. 

In New York City, still an avowed advocate 
of the Court change remained Angelo Herndon, 
despite Supreme Court action last week which 
saved him from serving a long term on a Geor- 
gia chain gang. A Negro communist organizer, 
he had been sentenced under a State law. The 


Supreme Court freed him by a 5 to 4 decision. 


Lodged in a Savannah jail, another young 
Georgia Negro reportedly last week owed his 
life to ingenuity of two white men. By a ruse 
they effected his escape from a crowd that had 
captured him as a crime suspect near Midville, 
Ga., and, according to his rescuers, planned a 


+ lynching party at nightfall. 


At Washington, 
proponents of the Federal anti-lynching bill 
passed by the House after the Duck Hill, Miss., 
blow-torch lynching, weighed slim prospects of 
the measure coming to a vote in the Senate. 


A more commonplace 
but increasingly serious 
HARVEST ON on the 
THE HIGHWAYS highways —was_ grimly 
viewed last week by the National Safety Coun- 
cil. It announced that deaths of 8,500 persons 
in trafhc accidents during the first quarter of 
this year mean a 26 per cent increase over the 
1936 fatality record for a similar period. 

For greater safety and efficiency in the air, 
Uncle Sam spread his service wings last week. 
The Bureau of Air Commerce was reorganized, 
with seven divisions, including new divisions 
of safety, certificates and inspection, and regu- 
lations and enforcement. 


DEATH’S LARGER 


As chief Administration 


POSTMASTERSHIP patronage dispenser, with 
more people eager for 


NOBODY WANTS jobs than he can please, 


Postmaster General Farley may have had occa- 
sion sometimes to sympathize with Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s plaint, regarding officeholders, that 
“few die and none resign.” But last week out in 
Ovina, Neb., Postmaster Donald A. Miquez, a 
man with a Government job he doesn’t want, 
continued to bewail the fact he can’t get rid of 
it. Desirous of moving to another town, he sub- 
mitted his resignation as postmaster a month 
ago. Washington authorities asked him to stick 
on the job until he could find somebody to take 
it. After a search, he complains nobody 
wants it. 


Another case of a man disqualified from tak- 
ing a Government job because he is a Democrat 
adds to the stock of current political paradoxes. 
The President last week withdrew from the 
Senate the nomination of Murray W. Latimer of 
New York to be a member of the Social Security 
Board, at Mr. Latimer’s request, because there 
are already two Democrats on the board, which 
the law says must be bipartisan. Mr. Latimer 


is now chairman of the Railroad Retirement 
Board. 


The Social Security Board and 25,000,000 
prospective old-age pension beneficiaries were 
interested in news that the Supreme Court last 
week had agreed to review at its present term a 
Massachusetts case testing constitutionality of 
the Social Security Act. The decision, besides 
affecting the pensions of millions of workers is 
expected to have considerable possible political 
bearing on the fate of the President's Supreme 
Court reform proposals. 


Meanwhile, Bergenfeld, N. J., Townsendites 
watched a “laboratory test” of the Townsend 
plan, with a “pensioner” putting into circulation 
200 Townsend scrip “velocity dollars,” to ac- 
cumulate a 2 per cent tax on each transaction. 
The Townsend spender, picked by lot to get the 
$200, oddly enough is not an oldster but a strap- 


ping young contractor, aged 30. He promised 
to “make the money fly”. 


CASE OF THE 
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Wail from Henry A. Wallace 
Suggesting that new farm con- 
trol legislation might be dead for 
this session grew from White 
House hint that farmers had not 
showed enough interest in a new 
control law to get behind the 
President’s court change plan. 


Vice President Garner already 
has picked Jesse Jones, RFC 
head, as his candidate for the 
Democratic presidential nomina- 
tion in 1940. Jones is working 
quietly among Conservative 
Democrats. 


x * * 


Under-cover talk in Congress 
now is that vote on President’s 
plan for changing the Supreme 
Court should be held up until 
after the Supreme Court has a 
chance to pass on old-age insur- 
ance and unemployment insur- 


ance plans, with both decisions 
in sight before June recess. Ap- 
proval would decrease pressure 
for a change. 


Roswell Magill, new Undersecre- 
tary of the Treasury, favors com- 
plete rewriting and recasting of 
corporation taxes on what he 
terms a more “equitable” basis. 
Talk is of 1938 as the big tax year 
in Congress. 


Missionary work is being car- 
ried on by the Treasury among 
banks of the country to sell them 
on the idea of soundness of Gov- 
ernment credit as means of sooth- 
ing jittery nerves. 


To reach relief estimates for 1938 
hscal year, Mr. Roosevelt took 
Harry L. Hopkins’ request for 


* * 
pected use. 


* 


ernment employes. 


x * * 


$2,000,000,000 and recommenda- 
tion of Senate group for $1,000,- 
000,000 and divided by two, re- 
sulting in $1,500,000,000 estimate 
unsupported by details of ex- 


Although they have had similar 
rules in effect for more than a 
year for their employes, Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission 
officials say that they had no 
hand in the President's current 
edict on speculation for all Gov- 


The small flood loans 
proven more of a headache to 
the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration authorities this year 
than any previous year. Not 
particularly anxious for the job 
of administering the loan any- 
how, they have discovered, staff 


members report, that the loan 
applications take too much time 
for the value they possess in aid- 
ing stricken communities. 


x * * 


After examining the testimony 
in the only two manipulation 
cases to come before them, mem- 
bers of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, insiders 
say, are doubtful whether the 
anti-manipulation provisions of 
the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934 as now written wil] stand 
up in the courts, 


* 


have Officials have practically given 


up hopes of finding a way to pre- 
vent heavy inflow of foreign in- 
vestment money. No method has 
been evolved which does not 
trample on the toes of some 
other sovereignty and thus cause 
retaliation. 


—Underwood & Underwood 
PRELUDE TO RELIEF FIGHT 

In preparation for the battle looming in Congress 
over relief appropriations for the coming year Sen- 
ator King introduces a resolution demanding detailed 
information from the Works Progress Administra- 
tion on personnel and salaries. funds expended and 
unexpended and number of persons on relief rolls. 
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Relief vs. Economy: 
How Cut the Cost? 


State vs. Fed- 
New WPA 


A war of taxpayers. 
eral aid to jobless. 
policies. 


HEN President Roosevelt, faced with disap- 

pointingly small Government revenues, de- 
cided to ask for a reduction of expenses rather than 
increased taxes at the present time, his decision 
brought keenest concern.to the Relief Adminis- 
tration. The relief item of $1,500,000,000 in the 1938 
budget was considered to be most vulnerable to the 
economy ax. 


Equally keen was the concern expressed by State 
Governors and mayors of cities, upon whom rests 
the primary responsibility for aid to their needy. 
The burden of this responsibility grows in weight, 
other things being equal, when Uncle Sam cuts 
down on his contributions. 

For as matters stand, the Federal Government 
provides work relief only; employing now about 
2,000,000 persons in “little public works.” 
local authorities for the past two years has been 
shifted the burden of caring for those classified 
as unemployable. 

But with increasing pressure for reducing the 
Federal work relief rolls, a substantial number of 
persons who are employable have also been sup- 
ported by localities through direct relief pay- 
ments. The National Conference of Mayors esti- 
mates the number at 500.000. but the Relief Ad- 
ministration counts them at 350,000. The differ- 
ence, said Relief Administrator Harry Hopkins last 
week, is due to a difference in definition. 


THE OPPOSING CLAIMS 


~ What the country is now witnessing is a struggle 
between two groups of taxpayers to see which is to 
bear the heavier financial load in caring for the 
indigent unemployed. Fig 

On the one side are the States and localities, 
the backbone of whose revenue is taxation on real 
estate. This form of taxation has no relation to the 
ability to pay but rests solely on property values. 

On the other side is the Federal Government, ‘he 
backbone of whose revenue is the income tax, levied 
according to ability to pay. 

As between the two groups, Mr. Hopkins declared, 
the cities and States are going to have to pay more 
and more. Local expenditures for outdoor relicf 
he said, had increased from a total of 332 million 
dollars in 1933 to 810 million dollars last year. Dur- 


ing the opening months of 1937, he added, they — 


have gone up while Federal expenditures have gone 
down. He predicted a continuation of this trend. 


PROBLEM’S TWO FACTORS 


There are two factors in the process of snifting 
the relief load from Federal to State shoulders. 

One is the pressure for a balanced budget and 
for paring the item for relief. This pressure con- 
tinues to register high despite the reiteration of the 
promise that no one in need will be allowed to 
suffer. A possible cut in administrative costs is 
seen by Senator King (‘(Dem.), of Utah, wno 
sponsored a resolution asking for a list of all em- 
ployes receiving $3,000 annually or over. 

The other factor is tae recently adopted regula- 
tion of the Public Works Administration, which re- 
quires that municipalities underwrite the entire 
cost of any public work toward which a grant 1s 
given by the PWA. Then, for the labor cost that 
goes into hiring people who would otherwise be on 
relief, the PWA reimburses the municipality up to 
the full amount and gives a bonus of 15 per cent 
in addition. 


LAPSE IN PWA EFFORTS 

So little attraction have PWA loans and grants 
of this type had for municipalities that, out of 801 
PWA offers, only 35 have been accepted and only 
one contract has been let. 
" The net result is that new public works undertak- 
ings have come almost to a standstill, and this 
means of reducing unemployment will! shortly cease 
to operate. 

The hoped-for way out of the impasse is that em- 


ployment in private industry will continue to in- 


crease rapidly. The National Association of Manu- 
facturers, on the basis of a survey, declares tnat 
employment in manufacturing industry has already 
passed the 1929 level. Secretary of Labor Perkins 
estimates that an improvement this year equal to 
that which occurred last year will bring employ- 
ment for all the employable persons. 

The Administration meanwnile has set its face 
against taking a census of the unemployed on the 
ground that the needy are already known and that 
unemployment is a word of such uncertain mean- 
ing that a census would be of little value. 
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A LOOK AHEAD 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
shape with reasonable chance for 
action at this seession. 


About 60-40 chance that Wal- 
lace ever-normal granary idea will 
be accepted by Congress in prin- 
ciple, but on limited basis. 


No chance of increasing CCC 
over the 300,000 recommended by 
the President. 


Farm tenancy and crop insur- 
ance program has been side- 
tracked and may die under econ- 
omy program. 


Any sharp reduction in relief 
outlay is unlikely although will 
not exceed billion and a half 
recommended by President de- 
spite tremendous pressure from 
States and cities. 


Proposals to increase’ the 
amount of gold in the dollar def- 
nitely are out. Such a develop- 
ment might come from an inter- 
national agreement on money but 
not now in sight. cnaeied 


President is being forced to 
tackle the problem of “hot 
money.” Inward flow of foreign 
funds is unchecked and increas- 
ingly troublesome. Too many 
complications involved in placing 
tax on investments by foreigners 
in our securities and some other 
check is being sought. 


Anti-trust prosecutions should 
not be taken too seriously. Old 
trust-busting tactics are to be 
used to interest business in idea 
of goverrment supervision as an 
alternative. All advice to Mr. 
Roosevelt is opposed to trying 
to break up business into small 
competing units. 


A renewed attack on specula- 
tion in security markets may be 
expected. President is set on 
putting a virtual end to trading 
on margin, but no change in 55 
per cent requirement is planned 
for immediate future. 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission is already preparing 
to enforce the death sentence 
clause in Public Utility Act of 
1935 which comes into operation 
next year. ‘Under prospective ad- 
ministration, this clause is likely 
to bring reshuffling of some prop- 
erties by exchange of stocks in 
operating companies under the 
controlling consideration that the 
resulting integrated systems shall 
be more economical to operate. 


Look for an ICC ruling within 
a few weeks on railroads’ request 
for freight rate increases. De- 
cision will have important bear- 
ing on rail net income *for the 
year. 


Belief in Washington is that 
prospect of war in Europe is defi- 
nitely receding. British appar- 


+ WHO AND WHERE ARE THE NATION'S UNEMPLOYED - 


+ 


Problems of a census of job- 
less. Causes of growing se- 
verity of depressions. Bur- 
den on the unskilled. 


+ 


UST before President Roosevelt 
¥ left Washington for his fishing 
trip on the Gulf of Mexico one of 
the perennial questions in officiai 
Washington bobbed up at his press 
conference. 

“What do you think about a cen- 
sus of unemployment?” a reporter 
asked. 

That question has been bandied 
about in official circles, sometimes 
publicly but more often privately, 
since the early part of the depres- — 
sion when it began to be known that 
the data from the first and only 
Federal census of unemployment— 
that taken by President Hoover’s di- 
rection in 1930—were inadequate. 

Economists have spent months 
studying the problem of defining 
the goals to be sought in an unem- 


ployment census and several times | 


preparations for such a census have 
been well along toward completion. 
But eventually each proposal has 
died a quiet death, only one, the 


_ Lozier bill in 1934, attaining the dis- 


tinction of passage by one of the 
Houses of Congress. 


A DEFINITION NEEDED 

President Roosevelt’s answer to his 
questioner was similar to those he 
has made to like queries in the past. 
In substance he said: 

Please define unemployment. No- 
body knows what is meant by the 
term and its use by writers or politi- 
cal commentators would vary ac- 
cording to their definitions. Such 
being the case, what would be the 
use of gathering data which would 
not be used uniformly? 

Then the President went on in 
this vein: 

What we do have are complete 
statistics on the needy unemployed. 
Relief officials have comprehensive 


data to enable them to care for the 


needy. 


‘Also there is the information com- 
piled by the United States Employ- 
ment Service on the basis of data 


- supplied by the six million persons 


on its registration rolls. 

The President’s point was that 
there are persons in many families 
who might work if the opportunity 


| came their way but who do not nec- 


essarily need or want to work. For 
example; are persons doing odd jobs 


_ such as peddling, firing furnaces or 


commercial and financial 


mowing lawns to be considered as 
employed? Or are those who have 
been forced back to the farms be- 
cause of the scarcity of work in the 
cities to be considered unemployed? 

Just what information is available 
from official sources on the unem- 


ently are returning more and 
more to command of situation as 
Germany and Italy are tiring. 
Means less pressure of war-boom 
type. 

Behind-the-scenes examination 
of ways and means to effect bet- 
ter economic relations with other 
countries is still going on. While 
United States would shun a mili- 
tary alliance to strengthen de- 
mocracies against dictatorship 
philosophy, it is ready to play im- 
portant role strengthening 
ties 


in 


| with these powers. 
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JOB-SEEKERS AND JOB- 
FILLERS 
W. Frank Persons, Director, United 
States Employment Service, is the 
man responsible for the development 
of a statistical reporting program in 
government to provide reliable infor- 
mation concerning, employment condi- 
ditions. 


ployment problem? What classes of 
the population have suffered most? 
Why is reemployment lagging de- 
spite production at 1929 levels or 
better in many industries? 


WHAT RELIEF DATA SHOW 

Data gathered by the Federal re- 
lief administration provide one of 
the most comprehensive sources of 
information. In addition to study- 
ing characteristics of the needy, 


_ WPA recently completed an investi- 


gation of reemployment opportuni- 
ties in industry and of the changes 
caused by improvements in in- 


dustrial equipment. 


Surveys of the unemployed on re- 
lief show that the hardships of un- 
employment fall more heavily upon: 

Men than women. 

‘Unskilled than skilled or profes- 


_ sional workers. 
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Wage earners than salaried em- 
ployees. 

Negroes than white. 

The less efficient than the more 
efficient. 

Men under 35 or over 45 years of 
age than upon men between those 
ages. Of those under 35 the greatest 
problem confronts the youth whd 
lack both work experience and train- 
ing. . 

Loss of employment, WPA found, 
falls most heavily upon workers in 
manufacturing, mining and, especi- 
ally, upon those engaged in con- 
struction. In the recent depression 
transportation workers also suffered 
more than the average for all groups 
of employed. 


The average decline among work- 


_ ers in agriculture, finance, trade, and 


the service groups was less, but these 


| groups contain less than half of all 


the workers. 


BUILDING TRADES HARD HIT 


| durable-goods 


Employment also varied consid- 
erably among different groups of 
factory workers. Thus, if a worker 
is seeking the greatest security of 
employment he should not take a 
job in the industries producing 
metals and metal producis or in 
those making construction materials 
and furniture. These were much 
harder hit than were the average 
factories. 


Another major point, according to 
the WPA researchers, is that there 
was a much greater reduction in 
employment in the durable-goods 
industries—the industries making 
relatively lasting products such as 
machinery—than in the consumer- 


] goods industries. 


Agricultural implement production 
and automobile production declined 
8U per cent between 1929 and 1932; 
iron and steel production declined 
83 per cent during this period. 

In 1929 total employment in the 
durable-goods industries, according 
to the WPA estimates, was 4,500,000. 
By 1932 this average had dropped to 
2,224,000 or less than one-half of 
1929. 

In contrast, employment in non- 
industries dropped 
only 25 per cent during the same 
period, or from 4,300,000 to 3,150,000. 

Why has the depression since 1929 


_ been the most severe in the history 


of the United States? 


Explanation, according to WPA, 
is that with generally rising living 
standards a relatively larger volume 
of the consumers’ goods take the 
form of durable consumers’ goods; 
that is, radios, automobiles, electric 
refrigerators and other similar prod- 
ucts. 


PURCHASES DEFERRED 

In times of falling incomes pur- 
chases of these goods can be de- 
ferred although purchases of food 
and similar consumers’ goods must 
be maintained at relatively stable 
levels. With each Succeeding dec- 
ade this country is producing a 
larger volume of durable goods. 


Hence the long-term trend is toward 
greater instability of employment in 
times of economic stress. 

Another trend revealed by the 
WPA study is that job insecurity in- 


creases with the growth of the size + 


of the establishment. Therefore the 
trend in recent decades toward 
larger business units with greater 
price stability has added to unem- 
ployment. 

Relief statistics also indicate that 
reemployment is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult for workers in the age 
groups over 40 or 45. 


Contributions to the information 
on. unemployment made'‘recently by 
the United States Employment Serv- 
ice are divided into two studies. One 
shows data gained from experience 
in registrations and nine million job 
placements during the two: years 
ending June 30, 1936. 

The other shows the character- 
istics. of employment office regis- 
trants in December, 1935, and July, 
1936. 


WHO ARE UNEMPLOYED? 

The data for the two-year period 
show that the 10,400,200 applications 
for jobs were classified industrially 
as follows: 


Without recent work ex- 


2,452,000 
Agriculture and allied in- 

1,745,000 
Manufacturing ......... 1,724,000 
Domestic and personal 

Distribution, wholesale 

998,000 . 
Building and _ construc- 

tion, public and private 951,000 
Public utilities and trans- ; 

portation ........ weeks 441,000 
Governmental service... 429,000 
Professional, commercial 

and Hmancial ......... 345,000 


What was the geographical dis- 
tribution of the unemployed who 
registered with the United States 
Employment Service? | 

Unemployment is distributed quite 
evenly throughout the country, ac- 
cording to the Employment Service 
records. On the average the num- 
ber of persons seeking work repre- 
sented 13.3 per cent of the number 
of gainfully employed workers re- 
ported by the 1930 census. Pennsyl- 
vania was the only State with a 
marked deviation from this average, 
with 28.6 per cent. 

How long had the persons . who 
registered for work been unem- 
ployed? 

About 10 per cent of the regis- 
trants for the year ending June 30, 
1936, registered after seven months 
but before a year of unemployment. 


The Problem of the Jobless 


What has the Federal Government learned about the un- 
employed and the nature of the unemployment 


problem ? 


Information on this problem, as disclosed in the spending 
of billions of dollars for relief .and the operation of 
the United States Employment Service, the world’s 
largest employment service, are given in the article 
on this page. Some of the questions discussed: 


Who are the job-seekers? 


What industries dropped them? How long have they been out 
of work? What kind of jobs have been filled? 


What factors have added to the severity of the depression? 


What are their ages? 
they? What can they do? Are they all on relief? 


Where are 


Only 12.5 per cent of the applicants , 


registered after a year but before 
three years of unemployment. A 
total of 15.4 per cent of all appli- 
cants for jobs said they were “with- 
out recent work experience.” About 
one-seventh of the applicants had 
been out of work more than three 
years. 


In the groups with less than three 
years of unemployment only about 
one-third of the applicants were on 
relief. But two-thirds of those out 
of work more than three years were 
on relief. 


About half of all the job assign- 
ments were on relief projects. The 


total number of jobs found for non- 


relief workers was classified as fol- 
lows: 


Building and _ construc- 


tion, private and public 2,501,800 
Domestic .and personal 

878,800 
Agriculture and allied in- 

Manufacturing ......... 390,400 
Governmental service .. 282,700 
Distribution, wholesale 

230,900 
Public utilities and trans- 

80,000 
Professional, commercial 

and Hmamcial .....ccce 74,400 


The volume of nearly nine million 
job placements made by the Em- 
ployment Service during the two 
years ending June 30, 1936, does not 
mean that nine million persons were 
returned to permanent employment. 


> Three-quarters of the jobs were ex- 


pected to last more than a month 
and one-quarter were temporary 
jobs lasting less than a month. Thus 
the placements represent many in- 
dividuals who were placed a num- 
ber of times during the period. 

Persons between 21 and 49 made 
up two-thirds of all applicants ‘but 
were given somewhat more than a 
proportionate share of jobs—three- 
fourths of all placements. 

This was especially true of the 
people under 21 who represented 18.1 
per cent of the applicants but re- 
ceived only 9.3 per cent of the jobs. 

In July, 1936, the persons seeking 
work were divided among the fol- 
lowing occupational groupings: 


Per Cent 
Professional and kindred workers 3.9 
By 15.5 
. 188 
Semi-skilled workers ........... 23.0 
Unskilled workers ...... 
Unassigned persons ..........-. 5.3 


What problems are raised by study 
of the available data on unemploy- 
ment? 

Occupational training is set forth 
as one of the greatest needs, par- 
ticularly for young workers who 
have never had jobs and for those 
displaced from industry because of 
improvements in machinery, because 
of the migration of industries or for 
other reasons. 

However, the most serious prob- 


lem is held by WPA officials to be 
the need to adjust the total volume 
of the nation’s output sufficiently to 
overcome the effects of increasing 
labor productivity as well as of in- 
creasing labor supply. 

The WPA report finds that even 
during the prosperous ’20s the na- 
tion’s output of goods and services 
did not increase rapidly enough to 
absorb the labor displaced by in- 
creasing productivity plus the labor 
added by the growth and changing 
composition of the population. 

Since the World War, according to 
the WPA figures, the over-all pro- 
ductivity of labor increased by 39. 
per cent; a 10 per cent increase has 
occurred since 1929. 

For the immediate future it is 


estimated that for unemployment 


to recede to the 1929 level, the na- 
tion’s output of goods and services 
would have to be approximately 20 
per cent more than in 1929. 

GLENN NIXON 
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WHEN NEXT 
YOU'RE IN 
WASHINGTON 


Enjoy the modern luxury of 
the Hotel Raleigh. It’s been 
done over from top to bottom. 
Bright, modern guest rooms 
set a new standard for com- 
fort. Diverting new restau- 
rants, including the glamorous 
Pall Mall Room, the capital's 
smartest dinner and supper 
place. Delicious food. Rooms 
from $3.50. 


Write Department A fer 
free descriptive booklet. 


C. C. SCHIFFELER, Gen. Mgr. 
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With the Committees: 
New Laws in Making 


Kentucky’s tales of violence. A cen- 
sus of the jobless. Federal corpor- 
ation charters. 


HE story unfolded the past week before the La- 
Follette Senate Civil Liberties Investigating 
Committee, of alleged terrorism in Harlan County, 
Ky., where United Mine Workers organizers charge 
prutality and murder to deputy sheriffs, has few 
precedents in the history of Congressional inquiries. 
There was standing room only in the committee 
room and John L. Lewis. president of the UMW, was 
an observer. 


Civil Liberties: 

Marshall A. Musick, union organizer, testified be- 
fore the LaFoliette Committee that on Feb. 9, last, 
shots fired into his home killed his son and he him- 
self fled the county under threats from deputies 
to kill him, which Mrs. Musick corroborated. Later 
Hugh Taylor, a former deputy, testified that while 
a deputy he had been offered $100 to take part in 
the Musick murder. Mr. Taylor told of several 
“shootings” while he was a deputy last January and 
February, in attempts to “get” union organizers and 
related how union organizers had been ambushed 
and one of them shot. 

Lawrence Howard, Harlan grocery clerk, who had 
made an affidavit before a grand jury, testified that 
he had to flee Harlan County because “deputy 
sheriffs wanted to take me for a ride.” 

William C. Johnson, a former deputy, admitting 
the nickname of “Thug” Johnson, testified he had 
gone “a-hunting” for minor organizers on instruc- 
tions from the coal company for which he worked 
and that at least once had beaten a union sympa- 
thizer with a pistol after giving the victim a drink 
of whiskey. Johnson said he and other deputies 
were under orders to take certain union men “for 
a ride.” He said he had “never killed a man in 
Harlan County” but twice had been indicted for 
_ murder in Virginia. Johnson told the committee 
he and other deputies were under orders from for- 
mer Chief Denuty Sheriff Merle Middleton (who 
also was em>loyed by the Harlan-Wallins Coal 
Company) to “hunt down” organizers and once he 
had been ordered to take union men “for a ride.” 


Daniel Boone Smith, commonwealth attorney for 
Harlan County, admitted he had received monthly 
retainer checks from four coal companies but said 
those retainers had not influenced him in recom- 
mending dismissal of a murder case. 

Theodore R. Middleton, sheriff of Harlan County 
at $5,000 a year, testified he had received $102,728 
in stock and property, including coal stock and 
coal lands, since he became sheriff. He, however, 
finally refused to testify further on the ground it 
might incriminate him in respect to the Federal 
income tax law. 

L. T. Arnett told how he and other organizers had 
fled Harlan County under a rain of bullets from 
deputies. Other witnesses testified. A telegram 
filed with the committee reported a new outbreak 
of violence and bloodshed in Harlan County and 
that a labor organizer had been murdered there on 
April 24. 


Education: 

After hearings in committees of both Houses, the 
House Committee on Education Tuesday, by a vote 
of 12 to 5, “killed” the Harrison-Fletcher bill for 
Federal aid to the States for education. The bill 
ultimately would have authorized $300,000,000 an- 
nually. 
Unemployment Census: 

Despite President Roosevelt’s statement that a 
census of the unemployed is not needed, the Senate 
Committe on Commerce Wednesday voted to hold 
hearings, probably beginning this week, on the bill 
of Senator Maloney (Dem.), of Connecticut, for 
such a census biennially. “I think there is a 
unanimous feeling the census should be taken” said 
Chairman Copeland (Dem.), of New York. 


Federal Licenses: 


Before the Senate Judiciary Committee Wednes- 
day, Professor William Z. Ripley, former Harvard 
University professor of economics, endorsed the 
O’Mahoney bill for Federal licensing of corpora- 
tions. 

“Few enterprises,” he said, “are now localized 
within a State. Nothing but chaos can prevail 
under the present system of chartering corpora- 
tions by States. No commonwealth alone can do 
anything so long as charter-mongering ‘for revenue 
only’ by a few States persists.” 


a. R. Reed, New York lawyer, also approved the 
ill. 


Agriculture: 


Revolting against Administration “domination” in 
agrarian policy, the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture Friday directed Chairman Smith (Dem.), of 
South Carolina to invite all State commissioners of 
agriculture to a conference at Washington to dis- 
cuss farm problems, including price levels. 


Changes inStatus of Major Bills 


S. J. Res. 51, Neutrality act; Congress completed action 
April 29. 


Public Law 48, Guffey Coal Act; President signed 
April 26. 


Public Law 54, Naval appropriations, 1938 ($516,258,- 
808); President signed April 28. 


Public Resolution 26, To control grasshoppers, etc.; 
($1,000,000 appropriation) ; President signed April 27. 


Public Law 51, Reservoir system, flood works, Pitts- 
burgh area ($55,215,000); President signed April 27. 


S. 1943, To authorize 10 flood control reservoirs, Con- 
necticut River ($13,373,000); Passed Senate April 27. 


H. R. 3587, Second deficiency appropriations ($83,206,- 
000, including TVA, $44,000,000); passed House April 28. 


H. R. 6215, Repeal, publicity of salaries paid by cor- 
porations, $15,000 or more; Passed House April 27. 


H. R. 6692, Army appropriations, 1938 ($416,413 ,382) ; 
Passed House April 30. 


S. 1392, President’s court program; Senate Judiciary 
Committee to yote May 18, 


Senator McCarran 


Senator O’Mahoney 


Senator Hatch 


“MUTINY” IN THE SENATE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE RANKS 
ITH three previously uncommitted Democratic members of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee on record as opposing the Presi- 
dent's court reorganization plan chances of the measure being unfavor- 
ably reported to the floor of the Senate are enhanced. Senator McCar- 
ran while in opposition favors the addition of two more judges to the 
Supreme Court. Senator O’Mahoney intimates that he might back | 


Senator McCarran’s compromise proposal. 
that enlarging the Court personnel to affect decisions would be “the 
exercise of judicial power by the legislative branch.” Senator Ashurst, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee, predicts that if Congress does not 
pass the measure “outraged public opinion” will soon demand it. 
report is expected until the middle of the month. 


Senator Ashurst 
—Underwood & Underwood 


Senator Hatch contends 


No 


A SPLIT OVER ECONOMY'—COURT EXPANSION 
HITS ANOTHER SNAG—A NEW WEUTRALITY ACT 


Signals from White House, and “wire 
trouble.” A “revolt” on economy. 
New hurdle for court expansion. 


signals flashed from the White 
Houfge to Capitol Hill last week. But there 
was “wire trouble.” Executive wires, that usu- 
ally have been worked with smooth effect in 
controlling Congress action, got tangled with 
cross-purposes of legislative leaders. 


In face of revolt by influential Congress chief-. 


tains on both his judiciary reform plan and his 
new economy program, the President packed up 
and went off on a two-weeks fishing trip. 

Clash on the economy question developed 
after Speaker Bankhead stated the President 
favored a plan introduced in a resolution by 
Rep. Cannon (Dem) of Missouri, to “impound” 
15 per cent of all funds appropriated, leaving 
to Presidential discretion whether the money 
should be spent or not. 

Flouting this purported revelation of Execu- 
tive orders, Senate Majority Leader Robinson 
balked at the “impounding” plan and declared 
instead for the resolution of Senator Byrnes 
(Dem) of South Carolina, for a horizontal 10 
per cent slash in appropriations. 


This “revolt” led Speaker Bankhead to qual- | 


ify his declaration and intimate possibility of 
working out a compromise formula. Rep. Wood- 
rum (Dem) of Roanoke, Virginia, second rank- 
ing member of the appropriations committee, 
recommended that all appropriation bills passed 
by Congress be reconsidered in committee and 
further reductions made. 


LEADERS PIQUED 

»¢ Congress leaders began to 
ay Anevocnt reflect pique at any Ex- 
ECONOMY MOV 


ecutive attempt to “pass 
the buck” to them for the Administration's 
spending record. Rules Committee Chairman 
O’Connor (Dem) of New York, protested that 
the Executive branch of the Government was 
the one that asked for the huge appropriations 
and spent them, and Congress had merely com- 
plied with Executive requests in authorizing 
the appropriations. (See transcript of debate, 
Col. 5). 

Senator Steiwer (Rep.) of Oregon and others 
pointed out that the Executive has been granted 
such extensive control over allocation and use 
of funds that if the President wants to save 
money, he can start doing so without Congress 
authorizing any 15 per cent “impounding” plan. 

The other main White House order last week, 
calling for pigeon-holing of the Miller-Tyd- 
ings retail price maintenance bill, took Con- 
gress members by surprise. This bill aimed to 
empower States having “fair-trade acts” to en- 
force performance of price-fixing contracts for 
sale of trade-marked goods in interstate com- 
merce. 


The President’s advisers revealed that behind 
his blocking this bill was a wish to have the 
Federal Government, not the States, determine 
industrial price policies. 


Meanwhile influential 


—— 


that when and if the President gets his hoped- 
for judicial reform, putting six new pro-New 
Deal judges on the Supreme Court, a broad new 
legislative program of Federal control for in- 
dustry and agriculture, incorporating basic fea- 
tures of the NRA and the old AAA, is con- 
templated. 


But the week developed 


TO EXPANSION OF ‘ore obstacles to prog- 
of the President’s 


SUPREME COURT “court-packing” plan. 


Three hitherto noncommital Democratic mem- 
bers of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
(Messrs. McCarran, O’Mahoney and Hatch) 
came out against it. This produced an adverse 
committee lineup of 10 members to 8, which 
seemingly increased chances for a compromise 
formula. The committee majority postponed a 
vote on the bill till May 18. 

Meanwhile Administration supporters and 
critics engaged in sharp skirmishes over recent 
surprise revelations of Executive policy. 


NEW OBSTACLES 


The order pigeon-holing the Miller-Tydings 
bill drew from Rep. Hoffman (Rep) of Michi- 
gan the taunt that the President had put “sub- 
servient Congressmen” under his “directing 
thumb,” that the Executive feared acknowledg- 
ing “too great a power to the States” and that 
he proposed reviving essentials of the NRA to 
give his Administration “the powers of a dicta- 
tor over economic affairs.” 

Rep. Harlan (Dem) of Ohio followed the 
Hoffman attack with assertion that “the New 
Deal program will never be finished until every 
objective toward which the National Industrial 
Recovery Act was directed is accomplished.” 
He spoke of the Supreme Court as a “policy- 
making” branch of the Government and said the 
President’s addition of six new judges now is 
necessary if the Court is to function “efficiently” 
in policy-making and have its “senility neutral- 
ized.” 
NEUTRALITY ACT Just under the dead- 
IS RUSHED SOUTH line before expiration of 

the emergency Neutrality 
FOR SIGNATURE Act, both Houses adopted 
the joint conference committee report on the 
new two-year Neutrality Act, which then was 
rushed South by plane for the President to sign. 
Senate conferees retreated from the mandatory 
“cash and carry” feature originally insisted upon 
in the bill by the Senate, which would automati- 
cally have required, in event of foreign war, that 
title and shipment responsibility for war ma- 
terials consigned to belligerants must pass to the 
purchasers before the shipments left American 
shores. In its final version, the Neutrality Act 
gives the President discretionary authority over 
putting the “cash and carry” provision into 
effect. 

In debate, this retreat roused vigorous ,j.v- 
tests from Senators Vandenberg, Bone, Clark 
and Nye of the Senate Munitions Committee. 
Recalling events that led us into the World 
War, they contended such discretionary leeway 
virtually conferred the war-making power on the 
President by giving him control over conditions 
that might make an American war declaration 


voiced the viewpoint of Senators opposed to 
putting the country into a “commercial strait- 
jacket” and “depriving our citizens of the op- 
portunity to trade with other nations” in war- 
time. To this contention, Senator Bone (Dem.), 
of Washington replied that American profits in 
war trade in 1914-17 and afterward had been 
costly in both lives and cash, since purchases 
made by European belligerants during the last 
war had really been financed by American tax- 
payers through the unpaid billions loaned to 
Europe. . 


In the 41-15 Senate vote on the bill, only five 
Democratic Senators, but all save one Republi- 
can Senator, were recorded against passage. 
The House adopted the conference report with- 
out a record vote. 


The House passed a 
$416,413,382 Army supply 
FOR ARMY BRINGS bill, carrying $25,000,000 
WARM DEBATE more than the last annual 
appropriation for this purpose. Rep. Snyder 
(Dem), of Pennsylvania, in charge of the bill, 
warned against attempts to try to reduce it, de- 
claring it had already been cut too low and un- 
less Army appropriations are liberalized beyond 
present budgetary restrictions, the military es- 
tablishment will seriously suffer. 


INCREASED FUND 


Rep. Biermann (Dem), of Iowa, led the attack 
on size of the bill. He contended that appro- 
priation of $968,724,890 for the Army and Navy 
for the coming year is excessive if merely de- 
fense of the United States is contemplated ra- 
ther than preparations for overseas war. He de- 
clared that in addition to regular Army and 
Navy appropriations, $942,761,048 had been di- 
verted to these purposes in the last four years 
from emergency funds, mainly those intended 
for relief purposes. Rep. Taber (Rep.), of New 
York, headed unavailing attempts to reduce a 
number of items to the figures carried in last 
year’s bill. He tried to hold the Army’s strength 
at the present 156,000 men against a proposed 
increase to 165,000. 


There was no roll-call at any stage of pro- 
ceedings on the Army bill. All proposed econ- 
omy amendments were beaten down by viva 
voce vote and there was no record vote taken 
on final passage of the measure. 


Under leadership of Reps. Doughton (Dem.), 
of North Carolina and O’Connor (Dem.), of 
New York, the House voted 231-113 to repeal 
revenue law provisions calling for publicity 
for incomes of $15,000 and over. Rep. Gifford 
(Rep.) of Massachusetts tauntingly suggested 
Congress had changed its mind on this subject 
because “the first incomes disclosed in many 
newspapers were those of the Congressmen 
themselves” thus furnishing “interesting and 
juicy information to our constitutents.” Rep. 
Amlie (Prog.) of Wisconsin, as spokesman for 
the Progressive bloc opposing repeal, charged 
the Democrats had merely adopted income pub- 
licity in 1932 to supply political material for 
the election campaign of that year and betrayed 
their lack of sincerity then by voting repeal now. 
Majority spokesmen argued the publicity fea- 
ture had merely played into hands of “racke- 


| The Flood of Billions: 


CanCongressCheck|It? 


Economy “hysteria” or sound re- 
trenchment demands? Legislative 
vs. executive control. Costly “emer- 
gency babies.” 


7. momentum of the huge Federal spending 
program—how to check it? House members de- 
bated the problem last week in course of considering 
the Second Deficiency Appropriation bill, calling for 
an outlay of $90,000,890. Republicans, taunting 
majority leaders for tardy conversion to economy 
principles, argued for a 10 per cent slash in appro- 
priations. Democrats leaned toward having the 
15 per cent “impounding” plan, supposedly White 
House approval, to give the President discretionary 
authority over whether that much, or any savings, 
could be made out of appropriations. Excerpts from 
the debate: 

Mr. Wooprum (Dem) of Roanoke,.Va.: Mr. Chair- 
man, I feel called upon to reiterate what I said to 
you four or five weeks ago about the absolute ne- 
cessity of putting the brakes on public expenditures. 
... But I must at the same time caution you against 
what I am pleased to call “economy hysteria.” .. . 


I find one of my distinguished friends in another 
body (the Senate) ... suggesting now a straight 
horizontal cut of 10 per cent in all appropriations, 
which would undoubtedly mean a cut in Federal 
salaries and some reduction at various points in 
veterans’ benefits and services and on down the 


Mr. SautuHorr (Prog.) of Madison, Wis: I would be 
pleased to join with those who want to cut the bil- 
lion-dollar appropriation for the Army and Navy at 
least a couple of hundred million dollars... . 

Mr. O'Connor (Dem) of New York City: Is it not 
a fact ‘hat we are more or less at the mercy of the 
departments in their demands for money? Taking 
the Army and Navy as an illustration, we have gen- 
erals and admirals who have been here 25 or 30 
years, and who are eager to perpetuate their great 
institutions. They like to see the baby grow up. 
They never want to see it grow small. ... Have you 
any means of ascertaining whether or not the pic- 
ture they paint to you is correct or whether they 
are endeavoring to carry out their grandiose idea of 
building up a great establishment? .. . All this talk 
about spending money, so far as it concerns Con- 
gress, is rather deluding to the public. . .. It is 
somebody else who spends the money... . 


EXECUTIVE SPENDING CONTROL 


Mr. JENKINS (Rep.) of Ironton, O.: The Executive 
has far greater power over the purse strings . 
than does Congress. ... 

Mr. TaBeR (Rep) of Auburn, N. Y.: On the 20th 
of April the President sent to us an economy mes- 
sage. ... We have been told that in due time the 
majority would propose a definite program. We have 
waited, waited and waited, but nothing comes forth. 
... When we proposed a 10 per cent cut last Friday, 
our efforts at economy were derided. ...I want to 
see something done, something more than an at- 
tempt to dodge the issue.... | 

MR. SNELL (Rep.) of Potsdam, N. Y.: Can the gen- 
tleman tell me what. ... led the committee... to 
recom.nend that the Federal Government borrow 
$700 to give a gold medal to George M. Cohan for 
Singing during the late war?... 

Mr. CANNON (Dem) of Elsberry, Mo.: The gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Taber) ... proposes to 
limit. the amount of his scving to 10 per cent.... 
Compare that with the spending resolution, under 
which Congress impounds at once 15 per cent of all 
money funds appropriated for the fiscal year... . 

Mr. May (Dem) of Prestonourg, Ky.: Will the 
gentieman explain to us just how it is to be done? 


THE “IMPOUNDING” PLAN 


Mr. Cannon: Fifteen per cent of all the supply 
bills for this fiscal year is impounded and cannot 
be expended unless released by the President. Ap- 
propriations providing for fixed charges, or for re- 
demption of commitments, or for purposes which 
for other sufficient reason cannot be reduced, are 
released by the President. All other amounts im- 
pounded are covered into the Treasury at the end 
of the fiscal year.... 

Mr. FIsH (Rep) of Garrison, N. Y.: The gentle- 
man says, “Impound the money, give the President 
control,” and ... the President can release the 
whole 15 per cent. That is not economy, that is not 
cutting appropriations, that is not solving the finan- 
cial problem which faces us. We have a duty to 
perform in Congress and we ought to control these 
appropriations ourselves, and not hand them over 
to the President... . 

Mr. LAMBERTSON (Rep) of Fairview, Kans.: A 
large sum in each of the appropriation bills we are 
providing for this year is to furnish sustenance for 
the “babies” born out of emergency funds. These 
funds were controlled by the President, who is now 
asking for economy. ...Do you know that the Presi- 
dent has allocated $5,000,000 for a Thomas Jefferson 
Memorial in St. Louis, which involves the razing of 
27 blocks? The city is required to pay $1 for every 


$2 we put up. ... We are asked to carry on this 
project and spend, perhaps, up to $20,000,000 or $30,- 
000,000 before it is finished. . . . Babies born from 


emergency funds, without Congressional sanction, 
will be my theme song for the rest of this session.... 

Mr. DITTER (Rep) of Ambler, Pa.: I want to ex- 
press to the Democratic side my profound sym- 
pathy for the embarrassing position in which they 
now find themselves. ...I just wonder how 
many of you are willing to practice this economy 
which you are presently professing by being willing 
to dismiss from your patronage rolls some of the... 
thousands and thousands of parasites . .. drawing 
money out of the Federal Treasury.... 


THE DREAD MALADY OF “ECONOMITIS” 


Mr. Wooprum: Actions and results speak louder 
than words, and it comes with exceeding poor grace 
from any gentleman on that side of the aisle to 
stand and talk about the black spots of the last 
three years. God help us to forget the black spots 
of the four years before that.... 

Mr. Martr® (Dem) of Pueblo, Colo.: Congress is 
threatened with another attack of economitis. ... 
The victim is seized with the delusion that the road 
to prosperity is economy. The victim may have been 
an enthusiastic advocate of the philosophy of spend- 
ing; but when he is seized with economitis ... he 
develops a mania for saving. ... The distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Woodrum) properly 


It was als inevi ; ” 
o revealed | inevitable. Senator Lewis (Dem.), of Illinois teers” and compilers of “sucker” lists. characterizes this outbreak as hysteria. ... 
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Question the Week: 


A 
| 


—Wide World 
LEONARD P. AYRES . 


Leonard P. Ayres, 


Vice President, 
Cleveland Trust Company, 


answers: 


/E ARE not approaching a crisis 
in Government credit. The rea- 
son why. we are not is that we have 
not really exhausted our nationai 
powers of taxation. This is so gen- 
erally realized by our citizens that 
national credit remains almost un- 
shaken in popular esteem. 

We are not rapidly approaching a 
crisis in national credit but neither 
are we making rapid progress to- 
ward national solvency, balanced 
budgets. and sound money. It seems 
doubtful if progress toward sound 
national finance can be made un- 
der our present system of politi- 
cally-managed economics. 

Instead of rapidly approaching 
either a credit crisis or a return to 
national self-supporting solvency, 
what we really are doing is drifting. 
We are drifting toward inflation, 
toward a lack of confidence in na- 
tional credit, and toward a conges- 
tion of excess stocks of highly ex- 
pensive gold and silver in our 
Treasury. 

The drift is not very rapid but it 
is steady and persistent. Probably 
we do not possess in our national 
public opinion the resources of for- 
titude of character and intelligence 
of insight that would be necessary 
to stop it. 


Edward A. Filene, 


President of William Filene’s 
Sons’ Company, Boston, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph.) 
_ to effective balancing of Gov- 
ernment budget lies through 
balancing the budget of the Ameri- 
can people. 

This 
tion and distribution, not through 
curtailing either, but through such 
nation-wide planning in so increas- 
ing the buying power of the people 
as vill secure continued maximum 
production of real wealth; that is of 


the things which the masses of peo- 


ple most need and want. 

The mere curtailing of Govern- 
ment expending, however neces- 
ary it may be, cannot itself achieve 
the desired goal. 

American business should be urg- 
ing President Roosevelt to rapid 
completion of the New Deal, as if it 
is not completed one more depres- 
sion seems inevitable. 

Falling prices of Government 
bonds are no indication of failing 
Government credit but are clearly 
due to banks anticipating more 
profitable commercial loans. 


Walter E. Spahr, 


Professor of Economics, 
New York University, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph.) 

T SEEMS somewhat improbable 

that we shall approach within 
the next few months, a climax in 
Government cred't, although there 
is some ground for conceding that 
such a situation may arise. 

It would appear that we may ex- 
pect a see-sawing during the next 
few months in business conditions 
as a consequence of the struggle be- 
tween the forces of business expan- 
sion and inflation on the one hand 
and the depressing and disruptive 
force, due to Government policies, 
on the other. 

For somewhat similar reasons, it 


means balancing produc- 


May We Gend Your 


Friends This Issue? 


As you read this issue did you 
wish that some friends might 
also see it? We will gladly send 
a copy, or in fact several copies, 
upon request addressed 


Attention A. D. 


The United States News 
2201 M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


| 


appears that the status of Govern- 
ment credit will reveal a see-sawing 
condition for some months. It also 
seems highly probable that, there- 
after, perhaps this fali, the forces 
of inflation will overbalance the 
present depressing and disruptive 
factors, and become the dominating 
influence. 

It has long been a common prac- 
tice of governments, when entering 
a period of serious currency infla- 
tion, to strike at productive activi- 
ties rather than at the factors caus- 
ing inflation, thus aggravating the 
unhealthy situation and preparing 
tle way for greater public debt and 
inflation. 

It seems clear that this Govern- 
ment has now entered this state of 
this old and common series of 
events. After some months of pain- 
ful coercion and disruption of busi- 
ness, it seems reasonable to expect 
that the cumulating forces of infla- 
tion wil break loose, and that Gov- 
ernment credit may be thrown into 
a state approaching chaos. It is 
highly doubtful that it will require 
two or three years to bring about 
this state of affairs. 

To avoid it. the Government 
should, among other things, balance 
the budget by slashing expenses, not 
by increasing taxes; it should cease 
using the Federal Reserve System 
tor inflationary purpose; it should 
encourage, not harrass, business; 
and it should announce that the 
price of gold will not be changed. 


Roger W. Babson, 


Founder and President, Babson’s 
Statistical Organization, 


answers: 

(By Telegraph ) 
NATURALLY am very much dis- 
appointed to see Congress take 

the attitude which it does on the 
question of cxpenditures. I believe 
that all expenditures should be cut 
at least 10 per cent. 

On the other hand I see nothing 
in the immediate situation which 
would force a climax in Government 
credit. Naturally Government bonds 
will follow the money market and as 


HE recent sag in the price of Govern- 
ment bonds has evoked anew discus- 
sion of the future of Government credit 
in view of the continuing lack of balance 
To obtain a 
comprehensive review of this problem 
The United States News invited a number 
of economists of the country to state 
their opinion on the matter, addressing 


of the Federal budget. 


to them this inquiry: 


“In view of the unbalanced budget 
and recent fluctuations in Government 
bonds, would you please telegraph us 
your opinion whether you believe we are 
approaching a climax in Government 
credit or whether recent events are a 
part of a trend which may not come to 
a climax in two or three years?” 

Responses to this inquiry are pre- 


sented herewith: 


money rates increase 
Governments will decline. 

However I do not believe that the 
present decline is due to fear that 
Government credits will collapse. 
So much for the immediate outlook. 

When we study the long term out- 
look it seems as if more inflation is 
inevitable. I fail to see how the 
President can even carry out his 
present 
inflation, When to this is added the 
appeals of the Pressure groups the 
long term outlook appears very dark 
to me. 


Howard W. Preston, 


Professor of Money and Banking, 
University of Washington, Seattle, 


‘By Telegraph.) 
HE decline in the market value 
of Government securities is not 


in my opinion evidence that a 
climax has been reached in Gov- 


ernment credit. Principal causes of 
the decline appear to me to be first 
the price of Government bonds 
reached unduly high levels in 1936. 
High market price was due to pre- 
vailing low interest rates and to tear 
of a shortage of Government bonds. 
Speakers at bankers’ conferences in 
the Pacific Northwest in recent 
months have stressed the great po- 
tential demands for bonds by gov- 
ernmental agencies, notably Social 
Security Board. Future offerings 
were expected to be very much less 
than jin recent months and years. 


promises without further , 


long term 4 This anticipated shortage has not 4 


materialized. Larger bond issues 
than were predicted have been nec- 
essary due to under estimating ex- 
penditures and over estimating in- 
comes. 

A second fundamental cause has 
been a general rise in all interest 
rates. United States treasury bonds 
have declined in about the same 
proportion as high grade municipal 
and corporate securities. 

In the third place commercial 
banks have disposed of Government 
bonds when in need of cash. The 
billion dollar expansion of loans to 
customers has accounted for sale of 
Government bonds. Increase in re- 
serve requirements has been a con- 
siderable cause of the heavy sales 
by New York and Chicago banks. 
In the Pacific Northwest selling for 
this reason has heen negligible. 

A fourth important factor is 
bankers’ psychology. Anticipating 
a drop in price banks sold bonds 
to realize. on the large book profit. 
When the decline started many sales 
were made to avoid loss of the hold- 
ing of sccuritics with market value 
below book value. 

Deficit financing the primary 
cause of the expansion of bank 
credit in the past three years. De- 
posits have been created by pur- 
chase of Government bonds. Mone- 
tization of Government debt is po- 
tentially inflationary and ean no 


1S 


longer be justified as a. recovery 
measure. If the budget remains 


unbalanced in normal vears even- 
tual impairment of Government 
credit: is inevitable. 


Irving Fisher, 
Professor Political Economy, 
Yale University, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph.) 

DO not think it likely that the 

recent decline of Government 
bonds represents a climax in Gov- 
ernment credit. 
climax necessirily come 
three years hence. 

The present unsettling situation is 
aue to my mind mainly to the im- 
pending conflict between monetary 
policy and fiscal policy. Through- 
out history this conflict has ap- 
peared at times and made trouble 
For the past four years in the 
United States the Government’s 
monetary policy has happened to 
coincide with its fiscal policy. Easy 


two 


Nor must such a | 
or | 


money and the expansion of credit , 


in the form of demand deposits 
which were needed by our monetary 
policy have kep* interest rates ab- 
normally low. In other words, it 
was ecasy for the banks to lend 
moncy to the Government as long 
as they could create the money— 
deposits—which they lent. Those 
low interest rates helped fiscal 
policy. They made 
bonds high. The fiscal and mone- 
tary policies coincided fully. The 
credit expansion both helped the 
Treasury to borrow and helped the 
country to recover restoring the 
price level. 

But now the price level has been 
almost restored to the level which 
the President referred to when he 


the price of | 


IS CLIMAX IN GOVERNMENT CREDIT 
FORESHADOWED BY RECENT EVENTS? 


—Underwood & Underwood 


PROFESSOR IRVING FISHER 


promised a value of the dollar such 
as would be fair to both debtors and 
creditors. When he said this the 
price level was unjust to debtors. 
But now any pronounced further 
rise would be unjust to creditors. 

The Federal Reserve Board has 
tried to prevent further inflation poy 
raising the reserve requirements 91f 
member banks. The resulting par- 
tial stringency of credit was a nat- 
ural and proper result to prevent 
inflation and a boom, but it ran 
counter to the Treasury’s desire to 
keep up the abnormally low rates 
of interest and Ligh prices of Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

Thus for the first time in years 
the fiscal and monetary policies 
tend to conflict. The Treasury and 
the Federai Reserve tend to go in 
opposite directions. 

The country needs the right 
monctary policy, needs the stoppage 
of inflation and a normal rate of 
interest. The Treasury should not 
let fiscal needs or desires stand in 
the way. It should soon balance 
the budget or at any rate stop bor- 
rowing money which is made to or- 
der by the banks and borrow only 
preexisting money turned into sav- 
ings. The making of money—de- 
posits-—to order by the banks could 
easily’ be rendered impossible by 
raising the reserve requirements to 
100 per cent. 
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A BEACON OF GAYETY ON 
THE SKYLINE OF NEW YORK 


Sixty-five stories above street level... 
A brilliant setting for smart dinner and 
supper parties... With RUBY NEWMAN 
and his orchestra... HOLLAND and 
HART, the international dance stars 
... EDDIE LE BARON'S music... ALEC 
TEMPLETON, wizard of the piano. Con- 
tinental cuisine by Frederic Beaumont, 
one of the world's premier chefs... 6:30 


until 3 A.M. nightly, except Sundays. 
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THESE NEW ROOMS 


IN THE FASHION OF TOMORROW 


HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 


AUSTRALIA| 


REDUCED SUMMER 
ROUND-TRIP FARES 


Sail on the modernized Aor- 
angi or the Niagara with 
stops at Hawai and Fiji, 
Summer round trips to New 
Zealand, $244 up Cabin 
Class; $350 up First Class 
—to Sydney, $312 up Cabin 
Class; $450 up First Class. 
Ask about all-expense tours, 
First, Cabin and Third 
Class. See YOUR OWN 
AGENT Of © §£. PHELPS, 
l4th and N. Y. Ave., N, W., 


Washington. D. 
NAtional 4235 
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The Voice 
of Government 


Stability and the Budget 


By H. R. TOLLEY 
Administrator, Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration 


VER a period of years business stability has a 
QO close relation to a balanced national budget. 
But, important as it is, a balanced budget by it- 
self does not completely guarantee stability of 
business. 

A balanced budget in the ‘20s did not prevent 
the excesses of '28 and ’29, and the collapse which 
followed in the ‘30s. The trouble then was that 
even though the Treasury budget was balanced, 
the National budget was unbalanced in other re- 
” Parsi purchasing power, instead of being based 
on demand of a sound and 
continuing nature, was based 
in large part on unsound for- 
eign loans. When these loans 
turned out to be bad, the 
American holders of foreign 
bonds and the American 
farmers were both left hold- 
ing the bag. 

It was not long after that 
that the Treasury budget re- 
flected the effects of this se- 

vere jolt. It was impossible 
to keep the Treasury budget baianced when the 
budgets of individuals and corporations were far 
askew. Therefore much of the effort of the last 
four years has been to make it possible for these 
individual budgets to be balanced... . 

Now, although farm income is not yet at a par- 
ity with other income we have arrived at a time 
when many individual budgets have been brought 
into balance, and it is possible to think about 
bearing down and working toward a balanced no- 
tional budget. 

In order to achieve and maintain such a balance, 
it will be vital to keep individual budgets in good 
working order. This means farmers’ and workers’ 
incomes must be maintained and increased, and 
business recovery must be continued.... 

Sustained national recovery should give agricul- 
ture its rightful share of the national income. 
Congress has laid down the principle that net in- 
come per person on farms should bear the same 
relation to the per capita income of people not on 
farms that existed in the five years before the 
World War. ... In 1936, with benefit and con- 
servation payments included, it stood at nearly 
90 per cent. 

Not only should farm income be restored to a 
fvll parity with non-farm income, but as recovery 
continues and national income increases, farm in- 
come should increase in step with it. Such a con- 
tinuing balance would make a big contribution to 
national stability. 

‘From an address delivered before the 25th 
annual meeting of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, Washington, April 28.) 


Labor Relations in Industry 


By EDWARD F. McGRADY 
Assistant Secretary of Labor 


ABOR believes that collective bargaining is nec- 

essary because it thinks that under modern 

conditions in industry there must be either col- 
lective bargaining or no bargaining at all.... 

Collective bargaining has become such an obvious 
necessity to human justice in this modern world 
of vast industrial collectivism that any general 
denial of it here could not have gone on much 
longer without explosive and very dangerous re- 
sults. 

The attitudes already taken by some of our great- 
est industrial leaders seem 
to make it clear that, on both 
sides, we are now ready to 
face the new day seeing eye- 
to-eye on this question. The 
gw greatest mistake that 1 be- 

> jieve any employer could make 
is again to call in the lawyers 
and attempt to try to frus- 
trate, avoid or nullify this 

The essence of successful 

, labor relations is an unvary- 
ing respect for the sanctity of contracts. Labor 
knows that it can expect no countenance in public 
opinion unless it respects its contracts, and it knows 
further that without the respect of public opinion 
it cannot live.... 

I can assure you of one thing. Labor approaches 
its new power with a due sense of its obligations. 
Labor does not seek trouble. You won’t get arbi- 
trary attitudes, unreasonableness, violence or hos- 
tility from labor, except in the measure that you 
mete it out. I Know from personal contact. 

There is now rendered possible labor agreements 
covering whole industries and taking out of the 
field of competition, by the constituent companies 
in an industry, the whole question of labor costs. 

Advantages to both labor and management from 
this new partnership will prove so great that in its 
own protection the public also, through Govern- 
ment will some day have to have a seat at this 
partnership table—not to dictate, not to prohibit 
reasonable profit and improved labor conditions, 
but to protect the public from too great a use of 
the tremendous power of the new partnership. 

I have been informed, I trust inaccurately, that 
in some industries there is a move to devise some 
way to restrict the spread of unionization in in- 
dustry, to minimize the gain to labor in the Wagner 
Act, and in the recent Supreme Court decisions. I 
hope, if such a thing is true that you will use your 
great influence against it. Regardless of what you 
may think of other aspects of the New Deal, this 
march of labor to its minimum necessary objectives 
is the sweep of a great popular movement that 
covers the earth. You can no more stop it than 
Canute could have stopped the tides by his com- 
mand, or attempted to sweep them back with a 
whiskbroom. 

(From an address before the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, April 28.) 


The 


MR. ROOSEVELT GOES FISHING—LEAVES 
A KETTLEFUL FOR CONGRESS TO FRY 


| 


—Underwood & Underwood, Wide World 


THE “COMPLETE ANGLER” AND FISH THAT FIGHT 


IR HENRY WOTTON once said apropos of the Art of Angling: 

- “*’Twas an employment for his idle time, which was then not idly 
spent, a rest to his mind, a cheerer of his spirits, a diverter of sadness, 
a calmer of unquiet thoughts, a moderater of passions,’a procurer of 
contentedness.” President Roosevelt apparently proves the phrase. 


Roper (right). 


Photo right shows the President as he left the Capital bidding good- 
bye to Attorney General Cummings (left) and Secretary of Commerce 
Photo left, shows Chief Executive's cruiser “Potomac” 
and President (inset) revealing the size of the fish that got away on a 
previous trip. This time he hopes for the fighting tarpon. 


A treatise on trust busting. A parable 
on stock gambling. Pursuing the 
leaping tarpon. 


S the week ended the President rode the blue 

waters of the Gulf of Mexico in pursuit 

of the tarpon once more but he had no monopoly 
on fish. | 

He left a pretty kettle of fish behind him for 
Congress to fry in his absence—if it could 
and would. 

Monday the petulant Potomac rose in its 
might and set the CCC boys working with the 
sand bags like soldiers fortifying a beleagured 
city. With floods lapping his backyard the 
President called in his flood advisors. Wash- 
ington had little to fear, it is true, except for its 
landscape gardening along the river and its ad- 
jacent, blossoming pansy beds. Chief concern 
was with the Ohio, which, it was feared, might 
start on a dangerous rampage again. 

The agenda ran, otherwise, about as usual ex- 


cept for two visits which broke the routine of 


State affairs: Both dealt with fishing. One was 
the call of Francisco Najera, Mexican Ambassa- 
dor, who invited the President to drop his line 
in Mexican waters, and the other was Repre- 
sentative Whittington (Dem) of Greenwood, 
Miss., who tried to lure him toward the Texas 
coast. 


DON’T GAMBLE A letter, previously 
written to the president 
ON. THE MARKET of the Civil Service Com- 
SAYS PRESIDENT mission, Harry Mitchell, 
was released to the public. It warned Govern- 
ment employes from dabbling in the stock mar- 
ket. When passing on a civil servant's quali- 
fications for advancement, the President urged, 
heads of departments should consider this foible, 
Government employes when they heard this mes- 
sages were said to have murmured: Where 
would we get the money to play the market? 

Naturally that was one of the subjects that 
came up next day at the White House press 
conference. 

As the crowd assembled in the Oval Office 
the heavens darkened and a hailstorm broke 
which turned the White House grounds into a 
grey haze. Thunder rolled. The President, 
however, paid no attention to these portents and 
began reading another letter. He read it casu- 
ally at first but as he proceeded certain phrases 
were stressed, chiefly those pertaining to the 
interpretations of the courts. The communica- 
tion was from the Attorney-General and it took 
as its text the subject of collusive bids on the 
part of the steel companies, a subject, more than 
a year old, of which the President had been “re- 
minded” by newspapermen some weeks ago. 

But “bids” were only the text; the theme was 
“trust busting” and the inadequacy of the pres- 
ent laws to deal with monopolies. There was 
none of the drama in the rendering of the letter 
that heralded the Supreme Court bill but it 
was plain that it was all meant to mean some- 
thing, and while the words were the words of 
Cummings the voice sounded very much like the 
voice of the President. 

_ However, when he finished he remarked that 
that was about all the news there was on the 
subject for the moment. When asked what 


viously something would be. | 


“TRUE PARABLE” 
OF THE PANIC the warning against stock 
speculation came up and 
POINTS A LESSON the President had a 
chance to tell another of his “true parables” 
illustrating why such an admonition was for the 
general good—as he added,—the “older people” 
would know who recalled what happened in 
1927, 1928 and 1929. He had, he said, been 
sounding such warnings since 1927. Then he 
leaned back and told his parable. 

The President recalled, he said, when he was 
Governor, a survey he had made of a little com- 
munity in New York State. Of its total of 125 
families, 105 had been playing the market on 
margins. And 104 of them either lost their 
homes or lost their savings or were so badly 
nicked that they were in debt for many years. 

One came out ahead. He was a baggage 
smasher at the station. At the height of the 
gambling fever he married. He was $1,500 
ahead of the game at that blissful moment and 
the girl persuaded him to buy a home. 

The parable ended the President’s remarks on 
that subject and the next day, as if the whole 
world had heard, stocks tumbled from the City 
af London to Wall Street. 


Then the question of 


OFF TO THE GULF It was-the going-away 
WHERE THE TARPON conference and efforts 
were made learn 
AWAITS THE TEST whether the President 


was going to pause in New Orleans long enough 
to enjoy one of those creole luncheons, The 
answer was referred to Secretary McIntyre who 
refused to answer. 

Another human note was struck when one cor- 
respondent, pressing the question of a census 
of the unemployed and the type of persons get- 
ting relief, unbosomed himself of a personal 
problem. He knew a man who was an excellent 
floor-polisher whose services he needed. But 
the polisher was so “busy on relief that he could 
work only three hours a day.” The President 
picked up pad and pencil and asked for the 
man’s name. 

But the newspaperman, despite his criticism 
of the situation, refused to tell ona friend. The 
President asked for it in confidence. But then 
the meeting was over. 

That night, as per schedule, the Presidential 
party entrained at the Union Station. Departure 
on the mimeographed schedules was announced 
for 1:00 a. m. But the train lay peacefully on 
the siding until shortly after daybreak. There 
was much speculation as to the delay. It wasn’t 
a delay, railroad officials said. Their schedule 
had called originally for 1:00 a. m., but was 
later changed to a later hour “because they 
didn’t want to get the train down the line 
earlier.” Perhaps Presidents, like some other 
mortals, prefer a night in a roomy private car 
to getting up before the dawn. Later it was 
explained as a ruse to get noisy late-comers 
aboard early. | 

The next day the Potomac passed its crest 
without damage but it was a strange sensation 
to pass along the roadway and see the river 
rushing along several feet above it, the sand- 
bags holding it back from the low land of the 
park. It did flood streets near the river, how- 
ever, engulfed the trunks of the double-blos- 
somed cherry trees, spread a coating of silt over 


4 would be done, the President replied that ob- A the golf-courses, and turned the two aviation 


landing fields into duck ponds. 

The rains ceased and the waters receded and 
the first official message made public by the tem- 
porary White House as it paused in its flight 
from New Orleans to Galveston, later on, was 
one from Admiral Cary Grayson, head of the 
Red Cross, whch informed the President that 
rehabilitation in the flooded districts along the 
Ohio ‘would soon be well under way. 

The Presidential special rolled through the 
Virginia and Carolina woodland, bright with 
dogwood and flowering orchards. At Salisbury, 
N. C., the mayor of the town was waiting with 
a bag of native barbecued pork and while ice 
was taken aboard the diner this delicacy was 
added to the larder. 

At Biloxi, Miss., the suite left the train and 
motored along the palm-bordered coast to Gulf- 
port, visiting the famous Bonnet Carre Spillway 
and “Beauvoir,” home of Jefferson Davis, now 
a home of Confederate veterans. The cavalcade 
crossed the two-mile bridge across the Missis- 
Sippi erected by the late Huey Long. 


NEW ORLEANS ALL The President reboard- 
EN FETE TO GREET ed his train at Gulfport 

and arrived at New Or- 
NATION'S CHIEF leans to find the city 
decked with Confederate and French, as well as 
American, flags and the townspeople, always 
ready for a fiesta, out to offer him a warm 
welcome. 

Then came the luncheon, so mysteriously dis- 
cussed at the press conference. It was “chez 
Antoine,’ Governor Leche presiding. There 
were oysters and the tasty pompano (both of 
which one may enjoy at any Water Street res- 
taurant in Washington, but not of course served 
in the famous manner of the creole chefs); 
there was a special dessert and the famous cafe 
brulot, flaming with burning brandy and spiced 
with the magic herbs known only to Camille 
Avernat, purveyor to the most exclusive palates 
of a city of epicures. Chef Avernat was duly 
thanked in person by the President. 

It was after 5 o'clock in the evening when the 
President finally went aboard the destroyer 
“Moffett” with the usual formalities and began 
his ten-day fishing trip. Some hours later the 
Navy ship anchored 110 miles down the river 
and later a transfer was made to the Presiden- 
tial yacht “Potomac”. A motor whaler was used 
as the fishing boat. 


NEUTRALITY BILL As the Presidential 


RUSHED BY PLANE fleet sailed into “un- 

known waters” — un- 
TO PRESIDENT known, at least to the 
general public—a plane was racing southward 
from Washington carrying the new neutrality 
bill replacing the temporary legislation which 
expired on Saturday last at midnight. His desti- 
nation was by no means unknown to the messen- 
ger entrusted with the care of the bill. But even 
if he had crashed before he reached his goal the 
President could have written his signature on 
the ether and it would have been quite as legal, 
so the experts say. 

However, that wasn’t necessary and America 
remains as neutral as she would have been if the 
President had affixed his signature to the docu- 
ment in his office in the White House. 

Thus the Executive continued his duties in 
absentia, with such interruptions as were re- 
quired by the exigent demands of sport. 
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The voice 
of Business 


Public Relations in Business 


By H. A. BATTEN 
President of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., Philadelphia 

Too many manufacturers think of public relations 
as a temporary dose of medicine rather than as a 
fundamental system of business hygiene. Instead 
of watching their diet and exercising to keep well, 
they neglect their corporate health and then scream 
for the public relations herb doctor around the cor- 
ner. Others use it as a means of giving public 
expression and visibility to their own personalities, 
- + » Still others, . . . employ public relations as a 
species of conscience-fund. 

None of these measures does 
any real good; none of them 
is public relations at all. For 
public relations is a long-term 
thing and a_ constructive 
thing. It is a builder, not 
merely a mender. 

Ideally the best public rela- 
tions campaign would be to 
have the head of the busi- 
ness in person tell the story 
of that business to each in- 
— member of the pub- 
That, tn effect, is what American industry ought 
to do. American industry has lost touch with a tre- 
mendously powerful and important friend—and it 
is years behind with its correspondence... . 

If I had something vitally important to tell the 
public, I should not rely wholly on the editoria) 
columns of the newspapers and magazines to tel) 
it. I should turn to the advertising columns, and 
there I should tell my story—when I wanted it 
where I wanted it, the way I wanted it, without 
a line of it left out, or a word changed. 

But all public relations must start with the busi- 
ness itself. If you are not going to tell the truth ir 
life and in business you might as well give up now 
because you will inevitably be found out and dis. 
credited. But if you are going to tell the truth— 
if you are going to paint a faithful portrait of youl 
business—then it is essential that the business it- 
Self be worthy of the painting... . 

Often the most potent and far-reaching truths 
have their sources in the most abstract ideas. Ar 
abstract idea that all men are created equal lec 
to the founding of the United States. Perhaps wet 
are ready now for another long Step forward by 
putting into practice another abstract idea—an idez 
which has been rather generally neglected for the 
past 1900 years. That idea can be expressed y 
eleven simple words: “Do unto others as you woule 
have them do unto you,” and that, I think, is the 
best public relations program of all. 

(From an address before the Association of Na: 
tional Advertisers, at Hot Springs, Va., April 28.) 


The Outlook For Enterprise 


By VIRGIL JORDAN 
President, National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc. 


. Prospects of increased prosperity, full em: 
ployment, peaceful working relations ané 
higher standards of life and character among the 
American people depend altogether upon the out: 
look for enterprise. 

Will the State destroy the enterprise princi: 
ples? Will business management defend, strengthes 
and improve its operation in American life? 

This is the question that underlies all the po- 
litical and economic issues of our ES 

The enterprise principle implies 
that the individual shall be free 
to work at any occupation, to save 
his earnings, to acquire and own Ge 
property, to enter any business, to Gi cs 
invest his savings in any under- 3 oes 
taking. . . . It implies that no 
citizen shall himself, or through ee 
his government, have any claim 
upon labor and property of others eS 
without their consent. ... 

This governmental mechanism, created and set 
in motion by the Federal legislation of the past 
four years, is designed fundamentally to trans- 
form the private enterprise organization of pro- 
duction gradually into a system of State capital- 
ism under the ownership or management of an 
absolute central government. . .. This objective is 
being attained by persistent application of the fol- 
lowing simultaneous processes: 

(1) Retarding or preventing the accumulation 
and reinvestment of private and business savings; 

(2) Forcing the diversion of redistribution of in- 
come from savers to consumers through confiscatory 
taxation of current savings, borrowing of future 
Savings, and their dissipation by government ex- 
penditure; 

(3) Preventing and dissipating existing savings 
by creating conditions which will compel opera- 
tion of private enterprise at a 'oss; 

(4) Destroying the value of present and future 
private savings by creating conditions which will 
depreciate the currency; and 

(5) Accumulating and concentrating the liquid 
Savings and credit resources of the whole com- 
munity in the hands of the government, so as ta 
make the State the ultimate source and absolute 
allocator of capital funds... . 

The forces set in motion four years ago have 
driven the American people toward a destination 
that can only mean for them impoverishment, 
conflict, disillusion and demoralization. Yet neither 
they nor their leaders among business manage- 
meat have seen that road or its cestination. I 
they saw they have not understood. If they under- 
stood they have not believed. If they believec 
they have not cared... . 

The case is not hopeless, but the challenge 1s in- 
escapable, and the responsibility is yours. Only 
through honest, enlightened, unselfish and fearless: 
leadership from some source as yet unseen, whick 
will inspire a drastic spiritual purge, a violent 
moral revulsion against delusion and deceit, among 
the American people can they escape the fate 
that awaits them at the end of that road. 

(From an address before the 25th annual meet- 
ing of the United States Chamber of Commerce 
at Washington, April 28.) 
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Mobilization for peace? The 
fortunes of one war. Clouds 
to the east. 


HOSE who watch closely the rise 
and fall of the war scares in 
Europe see an ebb-tide setting in. 
Oddly enough, they trace it in 
large measure to the day recently 
when a gray-mustached gentleman 


with wide-winged collar appeared 
before the British House of Com- 
mons, and, taking a _ formidable 


document from a red dispatch box, 
announced the “contributions” the 
British public would have to make 


to the $7,500.000,000 rearmament 
program. These were an income 


tax raised to 25 per cent, and a levy 
on excess profits of business cor- 
porations. 

By thus resorting to orthodox 
methods for financing such a pro- 
gram, the British government re- 
vealed two things to a world that 
has been somewnat skeptical about 
John Bull really going through with 
the 5-year plan announced earlier: 

1. That Great Britain really 
means to rearm. 

2. That its plan is not tempo- 
rary or meant to be abandoned 
when the trouble-makers of Europe 
have been sufficiently scared. It is, 
in fact, as: well as in theory, a long- 
term program. 

If pre-war Germany had the ex- 
cuse of not knowing where Great 
Britain stood in the summer of 1914, 
Nazi Germany now knows’ two 
things definitely: That Great Brit- 
ain is going to be more than ready 
for any eventuality, and that there 
is a close working agreement be- 
tween Britain and France, its most 
recent manifestation being a joint 
pledge to Belgium to guarantee that 
country’s independence in case of 
war. 


GERMANY IS WARNED 


Political conditions vitally influ- 
ence economics. Little wonder, 
then, that the Reich government is 
showing signs, according to the ex- 
“perts, of recognizing that it has 
been Off on the wrong track in try- 
ing to become economically self-suf- 
ficient and win a place in the sun 
by force of arms. 

Chancellor Hitler has now been 


quoted as agreeing to Germany’s 
being represented at an interna- 
tional economic conference, if it 
were called by someone like Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Minister of Eco- 
nomics Schacht has announced 
that the Reich will lower some of its 
trade restrictions. He has talked at 
length with Premier van Zeeland, 
of Belgium, who has been commis- 
sioned by Great Britain and France 
to study ways of lowering trade bar- 
riers, and who will come to Wash- 
ington to talk with President Roose- 
velt in June. Finally, Herr Schacht 
is reported to be urging his govern- 
ment to increase its trade with So- 
viet Russia. 


BACK TO SANER “STAYE” 

The same man with the winged 
collar who announced the type of 
contributions the arms program 
would require, has now confirmed 
the better outlook in Europe. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Neville 
Chamberlain, in an address before 
a group of London bankers during 
the week, declared: 

“When I scan the international 
horizon today, it seems to me that 
in spite of certain threatening 
clouds there is a very definite, per- 
ceptible lightening of the tension. 
I seem to see some indication of a 
more general recognition that we 
cannot go on as we are golng now 
and that we have got to turn our 
minds to find some new method of 
approach hitherto insoluble 
problems. 

“I do not even now despair of a 
return to a saner state of things.” 

It may.be that a display of the 
mailed fist is necessary before there 
can be hands of friendship across 
borders. 


SPAIN’S TRAGIC FATE 

Optimism stops, of course, when 
Spain comes into view. The record 
for this tragic nation is running to- 
ward the close of a full year of car- 
nage. And yet, the chapters grow 
even more terrible. 

For nearly three weeks, day after 
day, Madrid has been heavily bom- 
barded by the rebels. Unofficially, 
it is estimated that more than 500 
people have been killed and twice 
as many wounded. 

But the real tragedy of the week 
was not to be found In Madrid, but 
in the autonomous Basque province 
on the Bay of Biscay. 

Rebel planes ‘swooped over Guer- 
nica, shrine of Basque tradition and 


This 8-Pound Boy Cost Your 


Shipping Clerk 


2 Years’ Savings! 


@ Buc just a minute... he isn't com- 


plaining. He's suddenly found himself 


in the same Situation, financially. that 


mavbe vou were in once—1f vou'}] think 
back a few vears. He's had a bad set-back 
in the home money situation—and his 
weekly pay just won t make the grade. 

Like millions of others—this man 
needs financial heljy—quick! And de- 
serves fair, human treatment in the bar- 
gain. He's thankful to have a perma- 
nent job. He knows what vou re doing 
to help relieve the workers’ situation. 


Guidance in Money Management 


But todav—he needs a loan. Given 
that—and Household’s plan of money 
management along with it—we know 
he Jl his wav out. 


Household service to families in 
distress doesn't stop there. His wife 
can get free instruction in how to buy 
all home necessities to stretch dollars 
as much as 20%. These Household 
Services are avatlable ro all families in 
need —whether borrowers or not. 


Send for Free Bulletins 


If vou employ men—if vou are inter- 
ested in their problems—let us send 
vou free copies of our authoritative 
bulletins on better buymanship and 
home money management. In ten min- 
utes vou will know that Household 
Finance is making a genuine con- 
tribution in the vital problem of 
managing family incomes. Mail the 
coupon below. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION 
and Subsidiaries—one of the leading family finance 
organizations, with 223 offices in 145 cities 


Household Finance Corporation, Dept. USN-5, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, lil. 


Please mai! me without obligation booklets and information on Finance's family reconstruc: 


tion program. 


Name 


OFF TO CORONATION 
John J. Pershing, former commander 
of the A. E. F., sails for England as 
one of the official delegates of the 
United States to the coronation of 


King George VI. Before sailing Gen- 
eral Pershing scotched rumors that his 
personally designed coronation uni- 
form would dazzle the assembied 
delegation. He revealed it to be a 
medification of his brigadier-general 
Deep blue 
in color and a plumed hat—but no 
knee pants, he emphasized. 


dress worn 20 years ago. 


liberties, bombed the streets and 
buildings and mowed down the flee- 
ing population with machine guns. 

Meantime, the rebels moved closer 
to the Basque capital of Bilbao. Du- 
rango fell into their hands. 

French Foreign Minister Delbos 
told the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee that an investigation 
would be made of the destruction of 
Guernica. British Foreign Secere- 
tary Eden demanded of the rebels 
whether they intended destroy 
Bilbao. Both governments an- 
nounced they were ready to aid in 
the evacuation of civilians. 


AIRSHIP DESTROYS WARSHIP 
Then a naval engagement took 
place off the coast, further compli- 
cating matters and making history. 
Two insurgent warships’ the “Es- 
pana” and the “Velasco.” were try- 
ing to keep a British freighter from 
the loyalist port of Santander. A 
fleet of government planes appeared. 
Then for the first time in all his- 
tory, a warship was destroyed from 
the air when one of the planes 
scored a direct hit on the “Espana.” 
The incident stirred up an old 
controversy among military and 
naval men in Washington. Army 
Officials have contended that battle- 
Ships are of little use against attack 
from the air. They now cite the 
case of the “Espana” to prove that 


to 


point. On the other hand. navy of- 
ficials have denied this proposition 
As for the case of the “Espan they 
are Saylng proves nothing 
for that ill-fated ship -was 24 years 
old, half the size of the modern 
warships of the United States and 
Great Britain and had almost no 
deck armor. 
AN IRISH REPUBLIC 

But Great itain had not only 
international worries. On April 30, 
President de Valera of the Irish 
Free State announced the text of a 
constitution fer a new indenvendent 
repub.ic callec Eire, the old Irish 
name for Ireland. 
FASCISM IN JAPAN 

While Europe was engrossed in 


its own affairs. the shadow of Fas- 


cism grew heavier across Japan. 

A new episoce in the bitter strug- 
gle between the military and the 
political part.es to determine 


whether the 
tional parliament. shall 
enacted at 


my or a constitu- 
rude, 


April 


Was 
30. 


The United States News 


~ — 
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Voting took place for members of } the political parties were asking fo1 some election reforms of its own. 

the Diet. The election had been or- some embarrassing reforms in the There Was another election during 
red on Mareh 31 when the mili- election laws which the cabinet of | the week, but a little closer home. 

tary succeeded in foreing dissolu- Premier-General Hayashi did not Women of the Philippine Islands, it 

tion of parlament. That body had favor. a special plebiscite, voted 10 to 1 for 

acceptea the budget, lop-sided with On the eve of the election the the rieht of suffrace 

funds for the army and navy, but government revealed that it had P. A. FREDERICK. 


INIDE this drop into 50,000 parts. 
Each part is a gamma—1/28,329,000 
of anounce. Yet in such tinv units research 
chemists tind the scerets of long life and 
client operation of clectrie machinery 
of and electric clocks, 
of lamps as small as a grain of wheat, and 
great turbines that supply electric power 
to a Whole city. 


rel rivera tors 


A smear of oil, a chip of metal, a scarcely 
visible film ona polished surface — these 
arc clucs to improved designs. Working 
with drops on a microscope slide, Gencral 
Electric scientists are able to detect even 
as little as 1/1,000,000,000 ounce of im- 


000 GAMMAS 


purity. And so, in the Research Labura- 


torv, in Schenectady, check and ex- 
their skill and 


experience to the tinal perfection of the 
finished machine. 


contributine of 


Screntilic research requires attention to a 


~~ 


thousand details. patience to carry out 


innumerable experiments, clear under- 
standing of the. tundamental principles 


Dall 
taking research in the world ot the verv 


of nature. And the results of ¢ Is- 
small are longer. lite and lower cost of 
Operation im the manutacctured products 
that vou use. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars for every 
dollar it has earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


HOLLYWOOD CELEBRITIES 
goto Eleanor Tennant for ten- 
nis instruction. Eleanor says: 
“I often light up a Camel be- 
tween games. I get a ‘lift’ in 
energy with a Camel.” | 


“JACK OAKIE’S COLLEGE” 


Jack Oakie runs the “‘college’’! 
Catchy music by Benny Goodman 
and Georgie Stoll! Hollywood co- 
medians! Judy Garland sings! Tucs- 
days—8:30 pm E.S.T. (9:30 pm 
E.D.S.T.), 7:30 pm C.S.T., 6:30 pm 
M.S.T.,5:30pm P.S.T.,WABC-CBS. 


MEL OTT, a big gun of the 
New York Giants. His <pe- 
cialty—home-runs! “Believe 
me,’ says Mel, “I'll take my 
hat off to Camels for mild- 
ness and thicir rich tlavor.” 


What a power-line “‘trouble- 
shooter” is up against 


GOR 20 years, Al Tafft has been 
repairing as many as 200 short 
circuits per day. Around him 
11,000 volts lurk. It’s a tense job 
that will test digestion if any- 
thing will! Here's Al's comment: 
“Working ainong high-voltage 
cables isn’t calculated to help di- 
gestion. But mine doesn’t give 
me trouble. I smoke Camels with 
my meals and after. Camels set 
me right!” Smoking Camels 
speeds up the flow of digestive 
fluids — alkaline digestive fluids 
—that mean so much to your 
sense of well-being. Camels are 
so mild, they are better for 
steady smoking. And Camels are 
gentle to your throat —always, 


PRIZES HCOALTHY NERVES. 
Fred Jacoby, Jr., Nat'l Out- 
board Champion, tells why 
Camel is his cisarette. “I’ve 
smoked Camcls regularly, 
They never gcton my nerves. 
Camels are so mild.” 


Copyright, 1937, R. J. Reynoida Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. 


Camels are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS=Turkish and 
Domestic = than any other popular brand 
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Uncle News MODERN ARMADA PLAYS 


66NU/AR in the Pacific” now being “played” by the United 
States Fleet is a realistic bit of salt water drama. 

By this time the naval high command has gauged the 
effectiveness of the land fortifications of the Hawaiian 
Islands in repelling unwelcome callers. And that, judg- 
ing from the maneuvers being held, is an important piece 
of information. 

Seven days after the United States Fleet left San 
Diego and San Pedro the Hawaiian Islands were theo- 
“destroyed” by a combined aerial and naval 
Serious-eyed, the Islanders thought about 


retically 
bombardment. 
real attacks. 


iF: 


'HILE the Fleets maneuver in the Pacific without 
benefit of heavy publicity and without sharp eyed 
news photographers popping flashlight bulbs at turret 
crews, speed communications apprise officials of battle 
formations. 

That speed in naval communications which made it 
possible for the commander of the Asiatic fleet once to 
ask Washington a question and receive an answer all 
in the space of 20 minutes is playing a major role in the 
war games. Rapid communication between flagships and 
terrier-like scouting craft via the air waves, flag hoists, 
semaphore and flashing lights is being stressed. 


.. the Pacific spray swept the gun decks of the 

Navy’s floating forts, Army commanders in the 
Hawaiian Islands barked their orders for emergency ma- 
chine gun nests. Camouflage artists in khaki concealed 
field artillery in the foothills. Anti-aircraft guns be- 
gan nosing the sky. 

Meanwhile the tropic waters teemed with blue- 
jacket activity. On 140 ships of all types, from heavy- 
gun-manned dreadnaughts to sharp cutting destroyers, 
60,000 officers and men tuned up ready to fight at the drop 
of a hat. Giant aircraft carriers at regular intervals 
loosed some of their 450 warbirds for patrol duty. 


UT war games or no war games, the routine work of 
the gob goes on. There are the decks to be scrubbed, 
bags and hammocks to be washed. 

With the Navy in battle formation the day of the “mar- 
linspike” rule seems like an ancient fable. One look at 
the requirements for enlistment in the Navy provides an 
answer. Today's sailor knows little if anything about 
ropes and sails. Seafighters these days are specialists 
and to prove the point Navy records reveal fully half its 
personnel are experts in more than 30 different trades and 
professions. Today’s gobs might be anything from 
stenographers to fuel-oil experts. 


HE “battle” which took place between Army and Navy 

forces in the Hawaiian Islands was only one phase of 

the 1937 secret war games. Strategic and tactical exer- 

cises from torpedo practice to over-water flying play an 
important part in the manuevers. 

With the first phase of the problem finished, destroyers 
and submarines entered the harbor for refueling and 
provisioning. 

The Fleet then divided into two forces. The Black 
Fleet commanded by Admiral Claude C. Bloch defended 
the Hawaiian Islands. The White Fleet under com- 
mand of Vice Admiral William T. Tarrant attacked. 


At THE conclusion of the major engagement between 

the Black and White Fleets there is scheduled a 
grand fleet concentration in Pearl Harbor, the vital naval 
base in the Hawaiian Islands. 

After strenuous weeks of mimic warfare the gobs will 
have a chance to relax, flex their biceps under the soft 
Hawaiian sun, forget for a brief period the days and 
nights of pumping blank shells over the water. 

Last year the maneuvres were conducted in the Pan- 
ama-Pacific area and were designed, as this year, to train 
fleet personnel in strategic studies and tactical exercises, 
and to familiarize officers with the area and its defense. 


and screening themselves with all the re- 
finements of armaments, the two Fleets hammered 

away at each other with a hundred and one kinds of 
blank shells. Night bombardments threw a festival- 
like glare over the water. Submarines made surprise 
sorties against the watchful crews of scouting craft. 
Airplanes fought against moonlight. 

And every hit and every miss was carefully chalked 
up by the “war umpires.’ 

This week the two Fleets will depart from Hawaiian 
waters for their high sea positions. Their major en- 
gagement will continue until May 11. 


Qe Tt THE completion of the problem this year the Fleet 
will take part in the ceremonies at the opening of 
the Golden Gate Bridge the last week in May. 

Whether or not the surgeons of the Navy ready with 
shining instruments will have a sizeable sick bay list as 
a result of the maneuvers is a question. Accidents will 
happen, even when the Navy plays. But if war game in- 
juries follow the same downward trend as injuries in the 
course of the full Navy year, little fear need be felt, 
Prior to 1930, drowning was the principal cause of acci- 
dental death in the Navy. Now motor-vehicle deaths 
occupy first place. 


Photos—United States Navy. 


Wide World, Underwood and Underwood 


DEREK Fox 


Planting a Vegetable Garden; 
Advice From Federal Experts 


HAT heip will the Government give in planning 
a garden? 

The Government coffers advice for the planting 
of fruit and vegetable gardens in the form of a 
series of pamphlets prepared by the Department of 
Agriculture’s Bureau of Plant Industry. These are: 

1—Vegetable seeds for the Home and Market 
Garden, 5 cents. Simple concise advice on how to 
choose and buy seeds. 

2.—Permanent Fruit and Vegetable Gardens, 5 
. cents. Instruction for the care of the more im- 
portant fruit and vegetables. 

3.—The City Home Garden, 5 cents. Advice about 
the location and care of city gardens, as well as a 
list of crops that inay be raised. 

4.—Subsistence Farm Gardens, 10 cents. A 
pamphlet containing information and suggestions 
for such gardens. 

5.—The rarm Garden, 10 cents. Considers the 
general methods of gardening and the specific crops 
that may best be grown on the farm. 

All of these pamphlets are for sale by the Su- 
Documents, but when sending for 
them, care should be taken that 


a coin or a money 
order is incinsed. Stamps are not accepted. Orders 
sent to the Department of Agriculture can not be 


a4 


filled. 


National Training Course 
Open to Police Officers 


may local police depariments send a mem- 
ber to the National Police Academy? 

The National Police Academy is conducted by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation as a training 
school for local police officers. It offers a course 
of 12 weeks and there are no fees. A local police 
department wishing to send a man to this school 
should apply by letter to the director, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, Department of Justice. 


From these applications a certain number are. 


chosen and the bid is sent to the local police or- 


| 
| 
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ganization and not to any individual. It is thought 
each organization is better fitted to determine who 
will benefit most by the schooling. 

The training is similar to that given the bureau’s 
special agents plus instruction on problems that 
confront local police. There are special courses in 
organization and administration as well as traffic 
control and patrol work. 


Since the number who can be effectively trained 
at the Academy is limited, and the applications ex- 
ceed the quota, the Bureau is sometimes unable to 
take care of all requests. Law enforcement agen- 
cies therefore, should make applications well in ad- 
vance. 


Hints for School Luncheons: 
The Menus and How to Buy 


fow can schools obtain advice on what to serve 
children at cafeterias and lunch counters? 


Heads of schools and managers of school cafe- 
terias have many problems in planning menus and 
buying the food for school children. To correlate 
the latest information on this subject and to aid 
schools in giving a better diet, the Department of 
Asriculture has published a leaflet entitled “Menus 
and Recipes for Lunches at School.” 

For ten cents, this leaflet can be obtained from 
either the Bureau of Home Economics, Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., or from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
Among the topics discussed are what food school 
children need, suggestions for varied lunches, reci- 
pes, and advice on buying food in quanities. When 
writing for this leaflet, the number, publication No. 
246, should be mentioned. 
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Camps For Auto Trailers 
In Many National Parks 


HAT provision has been made in National Parks 
for auto trailer camping? 

With the growing vacation use of auto trailers the 
National Park Service plans to set aside space in 
every park for their use. Not all parks have been 
sO equipped as yet. Anyone planning a trailer va- 
cation should write the superintendent of the park 
he intends to visit to make sure that space for 
trailers is provided. Some parks bar trailers from 
the regular camp grounds. 

Parks which have space set aside for trail- 
ers provide all facilities needed, water, light and 
sanitary arrangements. The only restriction is a 
time limit of 30 days on the use of such camp 
ground. There is no extra fee for the trailer but 
there is a fee for the entrance of the automobile 
into the park, usually one dollar. The use of the 
camp grounds with running water is free and in 
most parks there are convenient stores where sup- 
plies may be bought. 


The Social Security Act: 
The “Lump Sum” Payments 


HE Social Security Act provides for payment to 
certain qualified workers of monthly old age 
benefits beginning in 1942. Besides these benefits, 
the Act provides for lump sum payments to certain 
workers who are unable to qualify for the regular 
monthly benefits. These lump sum payments be- 
gan January 1, 1937. 
To be eligible for monthly benefits, a person must 
be 65, must have had wages since 1936 of not less 


3 7 


+ than $2,000 from work in an included employment, 
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and must have worked in such employment at least 
one day in each of five calendar years since 1936. 

Who are eligible for lump sum payments? 

Persons working in included employments only 
can qualify. Of those: 

(1) Empioyes who upon reaching 65, fail to meet 
the requirements for monthly benefits. 

(2) The heirs of employes who’ die before they 
reach 65. 

(3) The heirs of employes who die after quali- 
fying for monthly benefits where the total of bene- 
fits received did not equal 3'2 per cent of .his wages 
Since 1936. 

How much is the lump sum payment? 

The award is 312 per cent of the individual’s 
wages earned in an “included employment” between 
Jan. 1, 1937, and the date when he reaches 65. In 
the case of (3) the payment would equal the dif- 
ference between the total amount of benefits al- 
ready paid and 3' per cent of his wages. 


How should should an eligible applicant file a 
claim? 

Claims should be filed at one of the 12 regional 
or 116 field <ffices of the Social Security Board or 
by writing to the main office of the Board at Wash- 
ington. The form for filing a claim and assistance 
in filling it out may be obtained at any of these 
offices. 


How do heirs of deceased employes make the 
claim? 

In the same way. There are special claims forms 
for widows or widowers, executors, c.ose relatives, 
and guardians. 


Is it necessary to hire an attorney to make a 
claim? 

The Social Security Board emphasizes that it is 
unnecessary to have legal assistance to file a claim. 
Where the amount of the payment is less than 


+ $100 even a notary fee is not required. All the nec- 


essary assistance will be given by the officials at the 
office where the claim is made. 

What records are needed when filing the claim? 

If the amount of the claim exceeds $100, a proof 
of the date of birth is required. If the claim is 
made for a death payment, the heirs will have to 
furnish a proof of death. 

Does the employer nave to certify the claim? 

All an employer has to do is to file a statement 
giving the employe’s length of employment and the 
total amount of his wages in included employment. 
Until the first returns are filed by employers in 
July, these statements will be necessary, because 
the Board as yet has no individual wage records. 
After that t:me, the need for statements of em- 
ployer will be much less. 


The Summer Camp Project 
At Passamaquoddy, Maine 


OW can a@ young man make an application to 
enter the NYA camp at Passamaquoddy, Me.? 
This summer, beginning June 1, the National 
Youth Administration will open a work camp at 
Quoddy Village, site of the unfinished tide-harnes- 
sing project on Passamaquoddy Bay in Maine. One 
thousand young men drawn from NYA rolls will 
spend three months at this camp, earning board 
and keep and receiving training in some craft or 
trade. Another thousand will be chosen for the 
succeeding three months. 

A young man, between the ages of 18 and 25. who 
is on the NYA rolls desiring to enter this camp 
sheuld apply to the Director of the NYA in his 
State. Men from New England will be given pref- 
erence. 

Quoddy Village is a completely self-contained 
unit, having its own hospital, work shop, printing 
presses, telephone exchange, and heating plant. A 
member of the camp will spend part of each day 
working either on a construction project, electrical 
shop, or at a printing job, his wages being used to 
offset the cost of his subsistence. In addition, he 
will be given a small cash allowance for his per- 
scnal needs. Besides this training experience, a 
regular study course and an opportunity for out- 
door sports will be provided. 

Since the accommodations at Quoddy are limited, 
the number of men who will be accepted has to be 
restricted to 1,000 for each period of three months. 
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James F. Byrnes 


Would Lead Congress Back 
Into the Realms of Economy 


ENATOR James Francis Byrnes 

of South Carolina, now in 
thick of an economy program after 
guiding the $4,880,000,000 Work Re- 
lief Act through the Senate in the 
last Congress, says the greatest thrill 
of his life was when he was first 
elected to Congress a quarter of a 
century ago. 


“That election,” he says, ‘was by 
the bare margin of 57 votes.” 

we What Senator 

Byrnes Wants in 

economy is a 10 

& per cent cut in 

appropria- 


tions except fix- 
sed charges. The 
B yrnes plan, 
backed by Ma- 
jority Leader 
Robinson, is 
meeting with 
some opposition 
in the House 
where Speaker Bankhead says the 
President prefers a plan to impound 
15 per cent of all 
tions as an “adjustable” reduction, 
With discretionary authority in the 
President to release any part of the 
15 per cent cut as may be needed. 

Senator Byrnes, a leader without 
titular rank, often has been called 
“the President's best friend in Con- 
gress.” While he has differed. with 
the President on veterans’ bonus and 
cotton program legislation in the 
past and would cut the President’s 
$1,500,000,000 relief program to an 
even billion, Mr. Byrnes neverthe- 
less has actively supported most of 
the outstanding Administration leg- 
islation since Mr. Roosevelt has been 
President. 

The friendship beiween the 
President and Senator Byrnes goes 
back to pre-World War days when 
Mr. Roosevelt was Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy and Mr. Byrnes a 
member of the House Committee on 
Appropriations. 

When Mr. Rooseveit was reclected 
Governor of New York in 1930 Mr. 
Byrnes announced he was for Roose- 
velt for President. When Mr. Roose- 
velt was seeking his first Presiden- 
‘tial nomination, a brother of a law 
partner of Mr. Byrnes suggested to 
Mr. Roosevelt that if the latter 
wanted the South Carolina dele- 
gates to the party convention Mr. 
Byrnes was the man to get them. 
Mr. Byrnes was summoned to Hyde 
Park immediately and the two 
have been close ever since. 

Of Mr. Byrnes it has been vari- 
ously said that he is “wise” to the 
“ways of Washington,” that he is “a 
shrewd political tactician,” that he 
is “a running quarterback of the 
Administration,” that he “never 
loses his temper” and that he is 
“like a traffic cop with a ‘stop’ and 
‘go’ on Administration matters in 
the Senate.” 

Mr. Byrnes likes rough and tumble 
contests in the Senate and on the 
hustings. He is slim, barely five and 
a half feet high, weighs but 145 
pounds and is youthful looking not- 
withstanding his fifty-odd years. He 


Senator Byrnes 


the 


appropria- 
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Charles F. Hosford, Jr. 


talks in a low-pitched voice, rarely 
raising it above normal, and has an 
infectious laugh. He sits usually at 
a 45-degree angle in a seat in a 
rear row of the Senate chamber, 
often with his fingers at his lips 
aS he whispers to colleagues. His 
intimates back home say they have 
heard him on joyous occasions in 
chorus on such themes as ‘ arena 
Moon, Keep Shining.” 


C. F. Hosford, Jr., 


His the Task of Helping to Put 
Coal Industry on Its Feet 


|* Charles F. Hosford, Jr., lawyer 
and former coal industry execu- 
tive, President Roosevelt might fina 
one of the six men “with a passion 
for anonymity” which he has asked 
Congress to give him as his special 
aides. Service without publicity is 
the motto which Mr. Hosford fol- 
lowed in carrying out his duties as 
chairman of the First National Bi- 
tuminous Coal Commission—which 
was invalidated py the action of the 
Supreme Court last May in declar- 
ing the Guffey Coal Act unconsti- 
tutional. As one of the members 
and probable chairman of the new 
Coal Commission ‘appointed lasv 
week by the President, he has an- 
nounced that he hopes to continue 
“anonymous service.” 

In 1911, after 
raduating 
from Harvard 
Law School, 
Mr. Hosford be- 
gan practicing 
law in Butler, 
Pa., and his 
me experience han- 
m dling lega: 
cases involving 
the coal indus- 


try of that re- 


‘sion gave him 
his first background for his job to- 
day. His other qualifications in- 
clude 15 years’. experience in the 
production and selling of soft coal. 

“I was one of the first mentite 
of the industry.” he said, “to com® 
to the conclusion that Federal in- 
tervention was needed to help solve 
its problems. I came to Washing- 
ton in 1932 to testify in favor of 
the Kelly-Davis bill at a time when 
the great majority of the industry 


was opposed to Federal action of any 


kind.” 

During NRA days Mr. Hosford was 
manager of the Westérh Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Code Authority and 
when the President appointed the 
first Coal Commission he was se- 
lected as a member. No one serving 
on the Commiss!on was permitted 
to retain direct interest in the in- 
dustry so Mr. Hosford has sold alli 
his holdings in the industry. 

Regarding the new Guffey-Vinson 
Coal Industry Act, Mr. Hosford ob- 
served: “I share confidence the 
majority of the members of the in- 
dustry have in the Act, that it is all 
right legally and administratively 
and is adequate to deal with coal 
industry problems.” 

Mr. Hosford works with his coat 
off. He endeavors, he declares, to 
forego official pomp and red tape 
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in favor of direct businesslike 
action. 

The difference between NRA and 
the regulation to be set up by the 
new law he described as the differ- 
ence between “industrial self regu- 
lation under Government super- 
vision” as in NRA days and regula- 
tion by an impartial commission 
composed of botin labor and indus- 
trial representatives, with industry 
acting in an advisory capacity. 

“Another thing I want to stress.” 


he said, “is that now we have a 
consumers’ counsel to represent 
consumers. The Act goes farther in 


setting up specific protection for the 
consumer than any other and may 
well serve as a model in this re- 
spect.” 


George H. Davis 


Kansas’ No. 1 Landowner Now 
Heads Chamber of Commerce 


EORGE H. DAVIS of Kansas City, 

Mo., who last Thursday was elec- 
ted president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, not 
only operates one of the largest grain 
elevators of .vhe world but is rated 
the largest individual landholder in 
the State of Kansas. His rarms are in 
Kansas, Texas and Missouri and 
they total between 90,000 and 100,- 
000 acres. 

Mr. Davis started his career as a 
bookkeeper in a. grain company at 
Kansas City and he has been in the 
business there ever since. Today 
at 61, he is president of the Davis- 
Noland - Merrill Grain Company, 
vice president of the Terminal Ele- 
vator Grain Merchants’ Association 
and has many other affiliations. 

Mr. Davis is a Republican but not 
a politician, though once, back in 
1918, he was an unsuccessful candi- 
date for the state legislature. He 
is a clear thinker, fast talker, active 
in discussions but not given much to 
making set speeches. He has been 
likened personally and_ physically 
to Governor Landon of Kansas. 

Riding horseback about his farm 
is Mr. Davis’ principal recreation. 
He also plays golf. But he has an- 
other hobby and that is to champion 
the cause of the farmer, who, he 
says, is- entitled to “a square deal” 
and “a stronger economic position.” 
In the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States his service record is 
not only as a director but as a mem- 
ber of its agriculture department 
committee and its committees on 
land policies, foreign commerce and 
railroad consolidation. 

But while- known in the business 
world as a wheat dealer (and, by 
the way, his mother’s maiden name 
was Wheat), Mr. Davis has engaged 
in diversified farming and is a heavy 
livestock feeder. He has herds of 
pure bred cattle, specializing in 
Herefords. He raises hogs, also. He 
extended his land purchases during 


the last depression. He saw his big 
chance and began buying farm land. 
then at depressed prices and in 
many Cases a drug on the market. 
One of his farms is close to Kansas 
City and on that he spends much of 
his time. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
has often conferred with Mr. Davis 


| about farm matters and when the 


NRA was established Mr. Davis be- 
came head of the grain exchange 
coue authority. He opposes Govern- 
ment control of industry. 


Friends say that Mr. Davis is “a 


_ hard-headed, hard-working practical 


man”, “not a Tory but cautious in 
political thought, yet with a broad 


streak of tolerance and human 
friendliness which keeps him toward 
the middle of the road,” that “he has 
worked hard all his life” and that 
“unvarying consideration for em- 
ployes as well as his associates is an 
outstanding trait.” 

There is an analogy between: Mr. 
Davis and the outgoing president ot 


the Chamber of Commerce, Harper 
Sibley, in the matter of landholding. 
While Mr. Sibley lived at Rochester, 
N. Y., he also owned 14,000 acres in 
central Illinois, an 800 acre ranch in 
California and vast tracts of lands 
in Minnesota and Canada. Mr, 
Sibley continues on the Chamber 
council with Mr. Davis. 


of how 


comfort to 
isolated 
cabins... 


IT WAS SLOW 
TRAVELING AND 
BOUGHT A 
1933 COUPE,NOT 
Sd QUITE KNOWING 


J HOW | WOULD 
MEET THE 
PAYMENTS 


MY ROUTE TOOK ME OVER 
UNIMPROVED ROADS AND 
MOUNTAIN TRAILS ... 


The TRUE story 


Teresa Davis Strother 
__ of Glenville, W. Va., 
brings aid and 


SEVERAL MONTHS AGO 1! STARTED TO 
DO COUNTY HEALTH WORK IN THE 
MOUNTAINS OF WEST VIRGINIA 


| WAS ALLOWED S CENTS A 
MILE FOR TRANSPORTATION 


OU have the written testimony of thou- 


sands of motorists as your assurance of 


extra mileage with Essolene, the patented 
gasoline at regular price. Essolene gives 


more miles per gallon than even most pre- 
mium priced gasolines and no gasoline at any 


price gives more. 


Essolene is different ... so different it’s 
actually been granted a U. S. Patent. Differ- 
ent, patented, loaded with extra miles. Try 
one tankful and see why Happy Motoring 
Starts at the Esso Sign. 


1927, Ine 


BUT | SOON 
FOUND | COULD 
GET 20 MILES 
PER GALLON 
USING 
ESSOLENE 
AND THAT... 


GASOLINE... 


PROTECTED BY U. S. PAT. NO. 2,066,234 


TO ISOLATED 
LITTLE CABINS 


| COULD NOT ONLY PAY FOR THE 

BUT TAKE CARE OF THE 

CAR PAYMENTS, AS WELL |.. OUT OF 
THE S¢ A MILE ALLOWANCE! 


MOTOR 
FUEL 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF 


NEW JERSEY 


Too much soft food=not enough hard chewing= 
that’s often how gum troubles start! 


Today 


TO IPANA AND MASSAGE 


NLY a faint tinge of “pink” on your 
tooth brush. Jt does seem trivial—un- 
important. But before you dismiss it so 
easily—see what your dentist has to say! 
“Pink tooth brush” is a warning—noth- 
ing more. But the first time you see it— 
see your dentist. You may not be in for 
bad news—shocking news—but the only 
sensible move is to play safe. Usually, 
however, you'll find your dentist reassur- 
ing. Your gums are probably only the vic- 
tims of our modern soft-food menus— 
gums robbed of work and exercise by our 
soft, creamy, well-cooked foods. And gen- 
erally his advice will simply be—“vigo- 
rous chewing and more work for lazy 


A good tooth paste, like 
@ good dentist, is never 
luxury, 


gums”—and very often the excellent sug- 
gestion—“the stimulating help of Ipana 
Tooth Paste and massage.” 

Ipana and massage is a modern way of 
helping to promote solid, healthy gums— 
as well as sparkling, lustrous teeth. Mas- 
sage a little extra Ipana into your gums 
each time you brush your teeth. You'll 
feel those lazy gums awaken. Circulation 
quickens within the gums. They tend to 
grow firmer.They become healthier, more 
able to resist dental disorders. 

Change to Ipana and massage, today. 
Adopt this oral health routine and make 
your smile one you can be proud of—a 
smile that’s brilliant, gay, sparkling white. 
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WHAT SHOULD RELIEF COST?—AS EDITORS SEE IT 


+ ¢ Assailing the attitude of certain members of 
Congress who would increase the relief appro- | 
priation by an additional billion dollars, the 
Indianapolis News (Rep.) asserts: “The atti- 
tude of this grqup shows how relief is becoming 
a racket. ... It has been a long time since any 
member of either house spoke in pride of the 
ability of his home community to pay its own 


way. 


OPE of success in reducing the cost of relief 

to the figure set by President Roosevelt in 

his budget message—a billion and a half dollars 
—is doubtful in the judgment of 56 per cent of 
Optimism is voiced 


BUDGET 
BALANCED NEXT 


News-Tribune 


Thanks! We're Not the Least Bit Hungry 


Cartoonist Carlisle in the Duluth 


Cartoonist Homan in the Wilmington Morning News 


A Knotty Problem 


commenting newspapers. 
by 44 per cent. 

Demand for drastic action in fighting the 
“pressure groups,” including the mayors and 
governors, is made by those who believe that 
curtailment is possible, while the skeptics con- 
tend that it is not politically possible for the 


FEAR EXPRESSED 
OF STRENGTH OF 
LOBBY PRESSURE 


“One element in Con- 
gress”, reports the Nash- 
ville Banner (Ind.) “is 
calling for nearly three | 


What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 


billion dollars. Unless the lobbies representing . 
1. Future of the Labor Act Government materially to reduce the relief rolls. 1. Possible Economic Congress 
. On the negative side it is argued that members effective in the future than they have been in ’) 
; ws . Government and the Pr 
2. Economy in Federal Operation of Congress, through whom the aaa aa be the past, there is no sort of probability that the G _ 
taken, are unable to resist the demands ot their President’s figures will be lowered. There is 3M 
eats an ore Federal Farm Aid 
3. New Taxes to Balance Budget respective States for Federal subsidies. more reason to believe that some provision will 
4 The Jefferson Memorial One of the chief obstacles, which gains recog- be made, even though camouflaged, whereby the 4 Problem “ad the Communist 


nition in the press, is the inequality found in 
the effort to turn a part of the burden back 


expenditures for the next fiscal year will con- 
siderably exceed the $1,500,000,000 mark.” 


ISCUSSION of 


/ 


LL commenting newspapers maintain that as a 
result of the conference between labor and :n- 
dustry called by Secretary Perkins of the Labor De- 
partment. it was apparent that the Wagner Act 
should be amended to establish restraints upcn 
labor equal to those placed on capital. 

It is also argued that Congress should give the 
Labor Board cicfinite rules and standards to ove 
applied to industrial disputes. to overcome the 
vagueness that is declared to exist in the provi- 
sions of the Wagner law. 


Meanwhile most editors believe that the sit-down 


to the States. 


‘It is contended by some that the only feasible 

way to reach this result would be to distribute 
Government funds on a 50-50 basis, with the in- 
dividual States matching the amounts given by 
Some contend this to be un- 
just to States which have the least wealth, and 
are thus likely to receive less from the Gov- 
ernment, because of that condition. 


the Government. 


Cartoonist Brown in the Worcester 


The Cuckoo Makes His Annual Appearance 


Evening Gazette 


ECONOMY POLICY 
MAY PROVE GOOD 


lief now should be subjected to careful scrutiny 
and their continued tenure on the relief rolls 
should be determined thereby.” 


“If there is in Congress 
or in public life” 


, says 


“The billion and a half that the President asks 
for work relief”, according to the New York 
World-Telegram (Dem.) 
round figure pulled out of a hat—a lump sum 
which he asks Congress to turn over to him to 
be spent on a program which certainly there is 
no reason to believe will be better planned or 
better executed than past programs.” 


“seems to be just a 


“A proposal”, states the Minneapolis Tribune 


the possibility that President 

Roosevelt may call an economic conference of 
the nations brings approval from 22 per cent of 
commenting newspapers but 78 per cent hold tuat 
American opinion would be adverse to such an ef- 
fort. 

The minority believe that financing for war has 
turned the ideas of foreign nations into econoniic 
channels. The. majority hold that such a confer- 
cnce would produce no advantage to American in- 
terests. Reciprocal tariffs as a basis for economic 
reconstruction are held by many as a sounder pro- 


strike is passing out of the picture because of ad- | BACK TO INDUSTRY “Mr. Roosevelt con- the Richmond News | (Ind.), “to make the localities pay half the cost — 
verse public opinion. IS VIEWED AS THE siders the emergency POLITICAL POLICY §/ eader (Dem.), “a single | of relief projects is receiving the enthusiastic 
over,” states the St. Louis | man whvu can make economy effective and can | support of Senator Borah, who confesses him- 


Byrd Plan For Economy 


YENATOR BYRD’'S proposal that the Federal Gov- 
ernment economize by consolidation of bu- 
reaus and offices is aeclared by 70 per cent of com- 
menting newspapers to be feasible and desirable. 
It is criticised by 30 per. cent as impracticable. 
Supporters of the plan attack the amount now 
spent for salaries and for floor space. The opposi- 


a: 


Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 


They'll Come to Live With Us! 


tion alleges that the most reeent of the Byrd sig- 
gcstions, to consolidate the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation and the Federal Housing Administra- 


BEST SOLUTION 


barometers. ... 


relief expenditures.” 
“The plain need now, 


“It seems certain,’ 


Post-Dispatch (Ind.), 
“and he is supported by a hundred different 
It is to be hoped that the gov- 
ernor and mayor lobby will not weigh in the 
balance against the President's desire to curtail 


” in the judgment of the 
South Bend (Ind.) Tribune (Rep.) “is a Govern- 
ment policy that will encourage acceptance of 
any private employment by WPA ‘clients. 


according to the Alton 
(Ill.) Telegraph (Ind.), “with employment con- 
ditions so much better now it must be true that 
there is a heavy percentage of those on relief 
rolls who are not properly, nor fairly, there. 
The employment status of every person on re- 


he may be President. 
most 


employment.” 


starvation wages. ... 


open’ the eyes of the American public to waste, 
that man may be unpopular in 1937 but in 1943 | 

He will find that even the | 
‘sacred’ appropriations, as demagogues 
love to style them, should now be re-examined 
in the light of ‘diminished need and enlarged 


“It is not to be expected,” remarks the Bir- 
mingham (Ala.) News (Dem.), “that the Gov- 
ernment will force workers off relief rolls to take 
But when, as in south 
Alabama, farmers are ready to pay decent wages 
to potato hands and cannot find the workers be- 
cause they are all on relief projects, then it is 
time for the Government to use a firm hand in 
shutting off the flow of relief money.” 


handouts. 


home. 


| self scandalized by the steady trek of mayors 
and governors to Washington in quest of larger 
It is Mr. Borah’s conviction that if 
these suppliants for federal aid would stay at 
home and try to cut down relief expenses, they 
would perform a far greater service to the pub- 
lic, and that no one in honest need would suffer 
as a consequence.” 


“Capable observers on the scene”, it is pointed 
out by the Charlotte Observer (Dem.), “picture 
the President as facing a real crisis—the ques- 
tion of his power to control Congress. .. . Ap- 
parently the congressmen want to hear from 
Unless they get word from home that 
the people want economy and retrenchment, the 
country is likely to get little of it.” 


TITLE REGISTERED U. &. PATENT OFFICE 


LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 


Editor's Note: Letters of com- 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so marked. Even 
if initials only are to be printed, let- 
ters must be signed and address 
given. 


Instructed in Advance 
Sir:—Reading from a prepared state- 


lay the act alongside of the Constitution 
and to see whether there is a conflict in 
practice we know that differences of 
opinion do exist, as in all other realms 
of knowledge, because of the difficulty of 
applying general language to fact situa- 
tions. 

When experts in almost every line of 
human knowledge differ, why should 
unanimity be expected alone in the “rari- 
fied stratosphere” of the law? 


ment and cur nation. ... the Supreme 
Court pains, the farmers’ pains, the un- 
employment pains, the labor union pains, 
the tax and Treasury Department pains 
and all outdistanced by the politicians’ 

The real underlying cause of this 
painful condition started in a big way 
when the 19th amendment was adoptcd. 
Women set out to get freedom, and thcy 
unwittingly brought upon themselves 


and order. They 
Stroying’ property, and so far they have 
not been held liable for damages... . 
How long can industry last under this 
rule of agitating organizers, and when 
they are made helpless by law to even 
defend themselves? What is the mat- 
ter with our Administration and a great 
many of our public officials? 

Over in Canada these strikers and rad- 
ical organizers receive a different recep- 


do not stop at de- 


The Press and Government 


N ADDRESS by Secretary of Commerce Roper at 
the annual meeting of the Associated Press 
voiced his. desire for co-operation of newspapers 
with the Federal Government. His sentiments are 
approved by 34 per cent of commenting newspa- 
pers, while 65 per cent emphasize the failure of 
some Government officials to show a spirit of co- 
operation. 
It is argued that differences of opinion must 


Cartoonist Talburt for Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


Higher Mathematics! 


exist between editors and those who are conduct- 
ing Government affairs. Because of this, the charge 
is made that disagreement with the conclusions 
of an official should not be construed as lack of 
cooperation. 


tion. would not result in the saving of $24,500,000 menu before the Senate Judiciary Com- The difficulty is increased rather than Slavery. They promised to make the in- tion, and there isn’t any hollering either | 
annually. as the Senator claimed. mittee on March 11 and presumably diminished by the “presumption of con- stitution of politics more respectable, but about “economic royalists.” | 
. speaking for the President, Assistant stitutionality rule,” under which a justice politics commands less respect than ever Missoula, Mont. CHARLES J. LUEDKE. 
Attorney General Robert H. Jackson | would in theory vote for the act if he was before today. Woman's franchise is x kk Federal Money for Fa rmers 


The Federal Tax Structure 


‘YHANGES in the tax system of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are forecast by 85 per cent of com- 
menting newspapers, though 15 per cent believe 
that the balancing of the budget will be achieved 
by reduced expenditures. 


All newspapers which expect new taxes empha- 
Size the theory that added income can be obtained 
only by broadening the tax base or by sales taxes, 
and it is declared that the sales tax plan will not 
be acceptable. 


At the same time there is general agreement that 
repea! of the excess profits tax is needed, because it 


said: “To offset the effect of the judicial 
altitude reflected in recent decisions, it 
would be necessary to amend not only 
the Commerce Clause and the Due Proc- 
ess Clause, but the Equal Protection 
Clause, the Tenth Amendment, the Bank- 
ruptcy Power, and the Taxing and 
Spending Power.” 


These are the seven parts of the Con- 
Stitution which the President would 
avoid amending by appointing six new 
justices to the Supreme Court. Their 
enumeration by his Assistant Attorney 
General constitute a clear notification in 
advance to the six prospective appointees 
of what will be expected of them, for 
it is by controlling their interpretation 


new Federal power over all commerce 


in doubt as to whether it was constitu- 

tional. That would mean that with five 

justices sure that it was an unconstitu- 

tional act, and four doubting, the doubts 

of the doubters would rule. 

Philadelphia, Pa. IRA J. WILLIAMS. 
x 


“Let the People Do It” 

Sir:—The President has twice repudi- 
ated his oath of office. Can such a man 
dictate to “nine old men,” ripe in their 
experience and knowledge of law? 
“Upon what meat doth this our Caeser 
feed that he has grown so great?” If 
changes are needed in the Constitution 
or the Supreme Court, let the people 


gradually bringing on her downfall, put- 
ting her husband out of work, her sons 
in the CCC camps, and making her 
daughters the slaves of exploiting in- 


dustry. 


The unemployed number about 12,- 
000,000. There are about’ 15,000,000 
women and girls working away from 
their homes in commercial and indus- 
trial plants. The Federal Government 
employs about 200,000 women and girls 
in its multiplicity of departments and is 
thereby the largest institution pushing 
on the home wrecking process. 

The age-old standards of society re- 
quire a man to maintain and support his 
family, and the inherited instincts of 


in some rather obscure CCC camp? How 


Profit-Sharing to End Strikes 
Sir:—The wave of “sit-down” strikes 
has led me to wonder if the solution of 
the labor problem perhaps doesn’t lie in 
putting the working man on a profit- 
Sharing basis. Then when prices and 
profits go up. wages would automati- 
cally go up and there would be nothing 
to strike about. As the demand lessened, 
the workers could decide by a volg (1) 
whether all of them should continue to 
produce at the same rate and sell at a 
lower price to those of their fellow work- 
ers who could not afford to pay the pres- 
ent price or (2) all of them work part 
time and sell at the prevailing price or 


EGRET voiced by Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace that the economy program of the Ad- 
ministration will interfere with farm aid is shared 
by 27 per cent of commenting newspapers, with 
the conclusion that agriculture has been sacrificed 
to the need of a balanced budget, but to 73 per 
cent of the press, the farm interests will not suf- 
fer, in view of the fact that the Department of 
Agriculture will have the largest regular appropria- 
tion ever in history. 

Editors in the minority say abandonment of plans 
for farm aid is due to lack of adequate organiza- 
tion among farmers. Economy advocates argue that 
under the appropriation bill there is provision tor 


(3) part of the workers be forced t= seek generous subsidies and benefits. 
has not been productive and has been damaging | Of these parts of the Constitution that Go it. AN ARKANSAS VOTER. women demand it... ; other lines of employment. 
to business. the President will avoid proposing | Little Rock, Ark. How cam the young man marry and Under this system the stockholder 

The majority opinions are based on doubt that amendments to the Constitution. | receive ihe seme amount d if i t 
Congressional appropriations can be brought within In the case of the Interstate Commerce | Advisory Opinions ae aa Choeuinent ht MP for the use of his money, probably the Communists an acilists 
proper limits. Clause, what the President wants is vast | Sir:—After the Senate and House ; equivalent of the interest on Govern- 


Jefferson Memorial 


: igo and location of the proposed memoria] to 
Thomas Jefterson in the National Capital di- 
vides the press, with 37 per cent of commenting 
newspapers supporting the plan for an imposing 
Structure at the edge of the Tidal Basin in Wash- 
ington’s Potomac Park, and 63 per cent voicing ub- 
jections. 

Chie! criticism is to the proposal to remove a 
large number of the cherry trees which were a 2ift 
from Japan. Uncertainty as to the ultimate cost 
also is stressed. 


and business, both State and _ inter- 
State. ... Such power might" destroy all 
the rights of the States and change the 
entire structure of our Government. Yet 
the President tells us there is not time to 
ask us about it at the ballot box. 

Berkeley, Calif. A. B. READING. 

xk * 


Five-to-Four Decisions 


Sir:—Your editorial of March 1 is open 
to a grave objection, as to requiring the 
vote of more than a Supreme Court ma- 
jority in order to sustain the Constitu- 
tion as against an act of Congress or an 
Act of a State legislature. ... 

While in theory it is a simple matter to 


have agreed to and passed a bill why 
not send it over to the Supreme Court 
for an opinion as to its constitutionality 
before sending it to the President for his 
Signature? This would avoid a lot of 
trouble after the bill becomes a law. If 
the Court decided the bill unconstitu- 
tional they could return it to Congress, 
pointing out the defect, when the bill 
could be amended to overcome the de- 
fect. C. E. KITTINGER. 
Missoula, Mont. 
x* * * 


Woman Suffrage to Blame? 

Sir:—We read in our daily newspapers 
and hear over the radio every day so 
much about the “pains” of our Govern- 


can the husband of the u skilled family 

provide for his home when business em- 

ploys his wife and daughter at half pay 

and he has to walk the streets rejected, 

penniless, and branded a worthless bum? 

Columbia, 8S. C. ROBERT SCOTT. 
x * * 


Has Low Opinion of Strikers 

Sir:—In your issue of April 12, J. H. 
Miller says that all Governors should go 
along with the President and make laws 
to penalize strike-breakers with 15 to 20 
years imprisonment. What a selfish, rot- 
ten idea! ... 

A strike is nothing more than an or- 
ganized mob, usually demanding the un- 
reasonable and having no respect for law 


ment bonds plus the tax exemption... . 
It would most certainly make the work- 
ing man realize that he would reap what 
he sowed, and I can’t imagine what pur- 
pose he would have in wasting time in 
strikes. . . . Such a sct-up would also 
put the skids under the demagogues who 
rail against “entrenched greed” and the 
“money changers” for the sole purpose 


of setting class against class and in-. 


creasing their own power. ... 

Probably 90 per cent of the sentiment 
being aroused against corporations is un- 
just, but I do feel that some plan sim- 
ilar to this should be adopted to make 
the worker responsible for the authority 
he apparently wants. 

Sioux Falls, S. D. 


SPENCER KEELER. 


LL commenting newspapers agree with the po- 
sition taken by Charles P. Taft, son of ‘ne 
late President and Chief Justice, before the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, that denunciation 
of communists should not lead to an attitude of 
hostility to advocates of peace. 

The press advises that the principal danger 1s 
to the right of free speech, and argues that com- 
munists represent so small a group that their views 
are unlikely to influence a country which has a 
large and intelligent middle class. 

Protest is made against a fc1rm of emotionalism 
which stifles clear thinking. It is also held that 
students who gave a peace demonstration were 
likely to furnish the recruits for any wars which 
may be fought in the future. 
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THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS ACT—ITS TERMS AND PROVISIONS 


Herewith is presented the 
full text of the National Labor 
Relations Act. Public Law No. 
198, 74th Congress. Congress 
action was completed on this 
legislation on June 27, 1935, 
and the law was approved by 
the President on July 5, 1935. 
The constitutionality of the 
Act was contested in the courts 
and on April 12, 1937, the Su- 
preme Court confirmed its va- 
lidity. 

[Pustic—No. 198—74TH CONGRESS; 
S. 1958] 

N ACT to diminish the causes of 
labor disputes burdening or ob- 
structing interstate and foreign 
commerce, to create a National 
Labor Relations Board, and for 
other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Con- 
assembled, 

Section 1. The denial by em- 
ployers of the right of employees to 
organize and the refusal by employ- 
ers to accept the procedure of col- 
lective. bargaining lead to strikes 
and other forms of industrial strife 


or unrest, which have the intent or 


the necessary effect of burdening or 
obstructing commerce by 

(a) impairing efficiency, 
safety, or operation of the instru- 
mentalities of commerce; 

(bo) occurring in the current of 
commerce; 

(c) materially affecting, restrain- 
ing, or controlling the flow of raw 
materials or manufactured or proc- 
essed goods from or into the chan- 
nels of commerce, or fhe prices of 
such materials or goods in com- 
merce; or | 

(d) causing diminution of em- 
ployment and wages in such volume 
as substantially to impair or disrupt 
the market for goods flowing from 
or into the channels of commerce. 

The inequality of bargaining 
power between employees who do 
not possess full freedom of associa- 
tion or actual liberty of contract, 
and employers who are organized 
in the corporate or other forms of 
ownership association substantially 
burdens and affects the flow of 
commerce, and tends to aggravate 
recurrent business depressions, by 
depressing wage rates and the pur- 
chasing power of wage earners in 
industry and by preventing the sta- 
bilization of competitive wage rates 
and working conditions within and 
between industries. 

Experience has proved that pro- 
tection by law of the right of em- 
ployees to organize and bargain 
collectively safeguards commerce 
from injury, impairment, or inter- 
ruption, and promotes the flow of 
commerce by removing certain rec- 


ognized sources of industrial strife 


and unrest, by encouraging prac- 
tices fundamental to the friendly 
adjustment of industrial disputes 
arising out of differences as to 
wages, hours, or other working con- 
ditions, and by restoring equality 
of bargaining power between em- 
ployers and employees. 

It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the United States to elim- 
inate the causes of certain substan- 
tial obstructions to the free flow of 
commerce and to mitigate and elim- 
inate these obstructions when they 
have occurred by encouraging the 
rractice and procedure of collective 
bargaining and by protecting the 
exercise by workers of full freedom 
of association, self-organization, and 
designation of representatives of 
their cwn choosing, for the purpose 
of negotiating the terms and con- 
ditions of their employment or other 
mutual aid or protection. 


Definitions 


Sec. 2. When used in this Act— 

(1) The term “person” includes 
one or more individuals, partner- 
Ships, associations, corporations, 
legal representatives, trustees, trus- 
tees in bankruptcy, or receivers. 

(2) The term “employer” includes 
any person acting in the interest of 
an employer, directly or indirectly, 
but shall not include the United 
States, or any State or political 
Subdivision thereof, or any person 
Subject to the Railway Labor Act, 
as amended from time to time, or 
any labor organization (other than 
when acting as an employer), or 
anyone acting in the capacity of 
Officer or agent of such labor or- 
ganization. 

(3) The term “employee” shall in- 
Clude any employee, and shall not 
be limited to the employees of a 
particular employer, unless the Act 
explicity states otherwise, and shall 
include any individual whose work 
has ceased as a consequence of, or in 
connection with, any current labor 
dispute or because of any unfair 
labor practice, and who has not 
obtained any other regular and 
Substantially equivalent employ- 
ment, but shall not include any in- 
dividual employed as an agricul- 
tural laborer, or in the domestic 
Service of any family or person at 
his home, or any individual em- 


+ ployed by his parent or spouse. 


(4) The term “representatives” 
includes any individual or labor 
organization. 

(5) The term “labor organization” 
means any organization of any kind, 
or any agency or employee repre- 
sentation committee or plan, in 
which employees participate and 
which exists for the purpose, in 
whole or in part, of dealing with 
employers concerning grievances, 
labor disputes, wages, rates of pay, 
hours of employment, or conditions 
of work. 

(6) The term “commerce” means 
trade, traffic, commerce, transpor- 
tation, or communication among 
the several States, or between the 
District of Columbia or any Terri- 
tory of the United States and any 
State or other Territory, or between 
any foreign country and any State, 
Territory, or the District of Colum- 
bia, or within the District of Co- 
lumbia or any Territory, or between 
points in the same State but 
through any other State or any 
Territory or the District of Colum- 
bia or any foreign country. 

(7) The term “affecting com- 
merce” means in commerce, or 
burdening or obstructing commerce 
or the free flow ce! commerce, or 
having led or tending to lead to a 
labor dispute burdening or obstruct- 
ing commerce or the free flow of 
commerce. 

(8) The term “unfair labor prac- 
tice” means any unfair labor prac- 
tice listed in section 8. 

(9) The term “labor dispute” in- 
cludes controversy concerning terms, 
tenure or conditions of employment, 
or concerning the association or 
representation of persons in nego- 
tiating, fixing, maintaining, chang- 
ing, or seeking to arrange terms 
or conditions of employment, re- 
gardless of whether the disputants 
stand in the proximate relation of 
employer or employee. 

(10) The term “National Labor 
Relations Board” means the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board created 
by Section 3 of this Act. 

(1)) The term ‘old board” means 
the National Labor Relations Board 
established by Executive Order 
Numbered 6763 of the President on 
June 29, 1934, pursuant to Public 
Resolution Numbered 44, approved 
June 19, 1934 (48 Stat. 1183), and 
reestablished and continued by Ex- 
ecutive Order Numbered 7074 of the 
President of June 15, 1935, pursuant 
to Title I of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act (48 Stat. 195) as 
amended and continued by Senate 
Joint Resolution 133 approved June 
14, 1935. 


National Labor 
Relations Board 


Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby cre- 
ated a board, to be known as the 
“National Labor Relations Board” 
(nereinafter referred to as_ the 
“Board”), which shall be composed 
of three members, who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 


One of the original members shall 
be appointed for a term of one year, 
one for a term of three years, and 
one for a term of five years, but 
their successors shall be appointed 
for terms of five years each, ex- 
cept that any individual chosen to 
fill a vacancy shall be appointed 
only for the unexpired term of the 
member whom he shall succeed. 

The President shall designate one 
member to serve as chairman of the 
Board. Any member of the Board 
may be removed by the President, 
upon notice and hearing, for neg- 
lect of duty or malfeasance in of- 
fice, but for no other cause. 

(b) A vacancy in the Board shall 
not impair the right of the remain- 
ing members to exercise all the 
powers of the Board, and two mem- 
bers of the Board shall, at all times, 
constitute a quorum. The Board 
Shall have an official seal which 
Shall be judicially noticed. 

(c) The Board shall at the close 
of each fiscal year make a report 
in writing to Congress and to the 
President stating in detail the cases 
it has heard, the decisions it has 
rendered, the names, salaries, and 
duties of all employes and officers 
in the employ or under the super- 
vision of the Board, and an account 
of all moneys it has disbursed. 

Sec. 4. (a) Each member of the 


‘Board shall receive a Salary of $10,- 


600 a year, shall be eligible for re- 
appointment, and shall not engage 
in any other business, vocation, or 
employment. 

The Board shall appoint, without 
regard for the provisions of the 
civil-service laws but subject to the 
Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended, an executive secretary, 
and such attorneys, examiners, and 
regional directors, and shall appoint 
such other employees with regard to 
existing laws applicable to the em- 
ployment and compensation of of- 
ficers and employees of the United 
States, as it may from time to time 
find necessary for the proper per- 
formance of its duties and as may 
be from time to time appropriated 
for by Congress. 

The Board may establish or util- 
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> ize such regional, 


local, 
agencies, and utilize such voluntary 
and uncompensated services, as may 
from time to time be needed. At- 
torneys appointed under this sec- 
tion may, at the direction of the 
Board, appear for and represent the 
Board in any case in court. 

Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to authorize the Board to ap- 
point individuals for the purpose of 
conciliation or mediation (or for 
statistical work), where such service 
may be obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

(b) Upon the appointment of the 
three original members of the 
Board and the designation of its 
chairman, the old Board shall cease 
to exist. All employees ofthe old 
Board shall be transferred to and 
become employees of the Board with 
salaries under the Classification Act 
of 1923, as amended, without ac- 
quiring by such transfer a perma- 
nent or civil service status. All rec- 
ords, papers, and property of the 
old Board shall become records, 
papers, and property of the Board, 
and all unexpended funds and ap- 
propriations for the use and main- 
tenance of the old Board shall be- 
come funds and appropriations 
available to be expended by the 
Board in the exercise of the powers, 
authority, and duties conferred on 
it by this Act. 

(c) All of the expenses of the 
Board, including all necessary trav- 
eling and subsistence expenses out- 
side the District of Columbia in- 
curred by the members or employees 
of the Board under its orders, shali 
be allowed and paid on the presen- 
tation of itemized vouchers, there- 
for approved by the Board or by any 
individual it designates for that 
purpose. 

Sec. 5. The principal office of the 
Board shall be in the District of Co- 
lumbia, but it may meet and exer- 
cise any or all of its powers at any 
other place. The Board may, by 
one or more of its members or by 
Such agents or agencies as it may 
designate, prosecute any inquiry 
necessary to its functions in any 
part of the United States. A mem- 
ber who participates in such an in- 
quiry shall not be disqualified from 
subsequently participating in a de- 
cision of the Board in the same case. 

Sec. 6. (a) The Board shall have 
authority from time to time to 
make, amend, and rescind such rules 
and regulations as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of 
this Act. Such rules and regulations 
Shall be effective upon publication 
in the manner which the Board 
shall prescribe. 


Acts Forbidden 
To All Employers 


Sec. 7. Employees shall have the 
right to self-organization, to form, 
join, or assist labor organizations, te 
bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing, and 
to engage in concerted activities. 
for the purpose of collective bar- 
gaining or other mutual aid or pro- 
tection, 

Sec. 8. It shall be an unfair labor 
practice for an employer— 

(1) To interfere with, restrain, or 
coerce employees in the exercise of 
the rights guaranteed in section 7. 

(2) To dominate or interfere with 
the formation or administration of 
any labor organization or contribute 
financial or other support to it: 
Provided, That subject to rules and 
regulations made and published by 
the Board pursuant to section 6 (a), 
an employer shall not be prohibited 
from permitting employees to con- 
fer with him during working hours 
without loss of time or pay. 

(3) By discrimination in regard to 
hire or tenure of employment or 
any term or condition of employ- 
ment to encourage or discourage 
membership in any labor organiza- 
tion: Provided, That nothing in this 
Act or in the National Industrial 
Recovery Act (U.S.C., Supp. VII, 
title 15, secs. 701-702), as amended 
from time to time, or in any code 
or agreement approved or prescribed 
thereunder, or in any other statute 
of the United States, shall preclude 
an employer from making an agree- 
ment with a labor organization (not 
established, maintained, or assisted 
by any action defined in this Act 
aS an unfair labor practice) to re- 
quire as a condition of employment 
membership therein, if such labor 
Organization is the representative 
of the employees as provided in sec- 
tion 9 (a), in the appropriate col- 
lective bargaining unit covered by 
such agreement when made. 

(4) To discharge or otherwise 
discriminate against an employee: 
because he has filed charges or given 
testimony under this Act. 

(5) To refuse to bargain collec- 
tively with the representatives of his 
employees, subject to the provisions 
of Section 9 (a). 


Representatives 
and Elections 


Sec. 9. (a) Representatives desig- 
nated or selected for the purposes 
of collective bargaining by the ma- 
jority of the employees in a unit 
appropriate for such purposes, shal] 


my 


or other + 


on a legal basis. 


ers. 


such unions. 


majority of employes. 


* 


Board. 


* 


What the Wagner Law 
Requires of Employers 


The National Labor Relations Act has for its purpose the 
establishment ‘of collective bargaining of employes 
The method is to forbid under 
penalty the infringement of such rights by employ- 
Infringement consists in commission of the 
following “unfair labor practices”: | 


To dismiss employes because of membership in a union or be- 
cause of their union activities. 


«10 support company unions financially or aid in organization of 


To bargain with any employe group other than the one chosen 
by a majority vote of his workers. 


To refuse to bargain with the labor organization chosen by a 


Provision is made for selecting the bargaining agency of 
employes through elections with secret balloting 
arranged and held by a National Labor Relations 


be the exclusive representatives of 
all the employees in such unit for 
the purposes of collective bargain- 
ing in respect to rates of pay, wages, 
hours of employment, or other con- 
ditions of employment: Provided, 
That any individual employee or a 
group of employees shall have the 
right at any time to present griev- 
ances to their employer. 


(b) The Board shall decide in 
each case whether, in order to in- 
sure to employees the full benefit of 
tneir right to self-organization and 
to collective bargaining, and other- 
wise to effectuate the policies of this 
Act, the unit appropriate for the 
purposes of collective bargaining 
shall be the employer unit, craft 
unit, plant unit, or subdivision 
thereof. 

(c) Whenever a question affecting 
commerce arises concerning the 
representation of employees, the 
Board may investigate such contro- 
versy and certify to the parties, in 
writing, the name or names of the 
representatives that have been 
designated or selected. In any such 
investigation, the Board shall pro- 
vide for an appropriate hearing 
upon due notice, either in conjunc- 
tion with a proceeding under sec- 


+ tion 10 or otherwise, and may take 


a secret ballot of employees, or util- 
ize any other suitable method to 
ascertain such representatives. 

(d) Whenever an order of the 
Board made pursuant to section 10 
(c) is based in whole or in part upon 
facts certified following an investi- 
gation pursuant to subsection (c) 
of this section, and there is a peti- 
tion for the enforcement or review 
of such order, such certification and 
the record of such investigation 
shall be included in the transcript 
oi the entire record required to be 
filed under subsections 10 (e) or 10 
(f), and thereupon the decree of 
the court enforcing, modifying, or 
setting aside in whole or in part 
the order of the Board shall be made 
and entered upon the pleadings, 
testimony, and proceedings set 
forth in such transcript. 


| Prevention of Unfair 
Labor Practices 


Sec. 10. (a) The Board is empow- 
ered, aS hereinafter provided, to 
prevent any person from engaging 
in any unfair labor practice (listea 
in section 8) affecting commerce. 
This power shall be exclusive, and 
shall not be affected by any other 
means of adjustment or prevention 
that has been or may be established 
by agreement, code, law, or other- 
wise, 

(b) Whenever it is charged thai 
any person has engaged in or is en- 
gaging in any such unfair labor 
practice, the Board, or any agent or 
agency designated by the Board for 
such purposes, shall have power to 
issue and cause to be served upon 
such person a complaint stating the 
charges in that respect, and con- 
taining a notice of hearing before 
the Board or a member thereof, or 
before a designated agent or agency, 
at a place therein fixed, not less 
than five days after the serving of 
said complaint. Any such com- 
plaint may be amended by the 
member, agent, or agency conduct- 
ing the hearing or the Board in its 
discretion at any time prior to the 
issuance of an order based thereon. 

The person so complained of 
shall have the right to file an an- 
swer to the original or amended 
complaint and to appear in person 
or otherwise and give testimony at 
the place and time fixed in the com- 
plaint. In the discretion of the mem- 
ber, agent or agency conducting the 
hearing or the Board, any other 
person may be allowed to intervene 
in the said proceeding and to pres- 


4 ent testimony. 


In any such pro- 
ceeding the rules of evidence pre- 
vailing in courts of law or equity 
Shall not be controlling. 


(c) The testimony taken by such 
member, agent or agency or the 
Board shall be reduced to writing 
and filed with the Board. There- 
after, in its discretion, the Board 
upon notice may take further tes- 
timony or hear argument. 


If upon all the testimony taken 
the Board shall be of the opinion 
that any person named in the com- 
plaint has engaged in or is engag- 
ing in any such unfair labor prac- 
tice, then the Board shall state its 
findings of fact and shall issue and 
cause to be served on such person 
an order requiring such person to 
cease and desist from such unfair 
labor practice, and to take such af- 
firmative action, including rein- 
statement of employees with or 
without back pay, as will effectu- 
ate the policies of this act. 


Such order may further require 
such person to make reports from 
time to time showing the extent to 
which it has complied with the 
order. If upon all the testimony 
taken the Board shall be of the 
opinion that no person named in 
the complaint has engaged in or is 
engaging in any such unfair labor 
practice, then the Board shall state 
its findings of fact and shall issue an 
order dismissing the said complaint. 


(d) Until a transcript of the rec- 
ord in a case shall have been filed 
in a court, as hereinafter provided, 
the Board may at any time upon 
reasonable notice and in such man- 
ner as it shall deem proper, modify 
or set aside, in whole or in part, 
any finding or order made or issued 
by it. 


(e) The Board shall have power 


to petition any circuit court of ap- 
peals of the United States (includ- 
ing the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia), or if all the cir- 
cuit courts of appeals to which ap- 
plication may be made are in vaca- 
tion, any district court of the United 
States (including the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia), within 
any circuit or district, respectively, 
wherein the unfair labor practice in 
guestion occurred or wherein such 
person resides or transacts business, 
for the enforcement of such order 
and for appropriate temporary relief 
or restraining order, and shall cer- 
tify and file in the court a transcript 
of the entire record in the proceed- 
ing, including the pleadings and tes- 
timony upon which such order was 
entered and the findings and order 
of the Board. 


Upon such filing, the court shall 
cause notice thereof to be served 
upon such person and thereupon 
shall have jurisdiction of the pro- 
mined therein, and shall have power 
to grant such temporary relief or 
restraining order as it deems just 
and proper, and to make and enter 
upon the pleadings, testimony, and 
proceedings set forth in such tran- 
script a decree enforcing, modify- 
ing, and enforcing as so modified, 
or setting aside in whole or in part 
the order of the Board. 


No objection that has not been 
urged before the Board, its member, 
agent or agency, shall be consid- 
ered by the court, unless the failure 
or neglect to urge such objection 
shall be excused because of extra- 
ordinary circumstances. 


Board’s Findings 
Conclusive in Court 


The findings of the Board as to 
the facts, if supported by evidence, 
Shall be conclusive. If either party 
shall apply to the court for leave to 
adduce additional evidence and shall 
Show to the satisfaction of the court 


that such additional evidence is ma- 4 


terial and that there were reason- 
able grounds for the failure to ad- 
duce such evidence in the hearing 
before the Board, its member, agent, 
or agency, the court may order such 
additional evidence to be taken be- 
fore the Board, its member, agent 
or agency, and to be made a part 
of the transcript. 

The Board may modify its find- 
ings as to the facts, or make new 
findings, by reason of additional evi- 
dence so taken and filed, and it shall 
file such modified or new findings, 
which, if supported by evidence, 
shall be conclusive, and shall file 
its recommendations, if any, for the 
modification or setting aside of its 
original order. 


The jurisdiction of the court shall 
be exclusive and its judgment and 
decree shall be final, except that the 
same shall be subject to review by 
the appropriate circuit court of ap- 
peals if application was made to the 
district court as hereinabove pro- 
vided, and by the Supreme Court of 
the United States upon writ of cer- 
tiorari or certification as provided 
in sections 239 and 240 of the Ju- 
dicial Code, as emended (U. S. C., 
title 28, secs. 346 and 347). 


Appeal Rights 
of Employers 


(f) Any person aggrieved by a 
final order of the Board granting 
or denying in whole or in part the 
relief sought may obtain a review 
of such order in any circuit court 
of appeals of the United States in 
the circuit wherein the unfair labor 
practice in question was alleged to 
have been engaged in or wherein 
such person resides or transacts 
business, or in the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia, by 
filing in such court a written peti- 
tion praying that the order of the 
Board be modified or set aside. 


A copy of such petition shall be 
forthwith served upon the Board, 
and thereupon the aggrieved party 
Shall file in the court a transcript 
of the entire record in the proceed- 
ing, certified by the Board, includ- 
ing the pleading and testimony upon 
which the order complained of was 
entered and the findings and order 
of the Board. 


Upon such filing, the court shall 


. proceed in the same manner as ia 


the case of an application by the 
Board under subsection (e), and 
Shall have the same exclusive juris- 
diction to grant to the Board such 
temporary relief or restraining or- 
der as it deems just and proper, and 
in like manner to make and enter 
a decree enforcing, modifying, and 
enforcing as so modified, or setting 
aSide in whole or in part the ordcr 


of the Board; and the findings of | 


the Board as to the facts, if sup- 
ported by evidence, shall in like 
manner be conclusive. 

(g) The commencement of pro- 
ceedings under subsection (e) or 
({) of this section shall not, unless 
specifically ordered by the court, op- 
erate as a stay of the Board’s order. 


(h) When granting appropriate 
temporary relief or a restraining 
order, or making and entering a de- 
cree enforcing, modifying, and en- 
forcing as so modified or setting 
aside in whole or in part an order 
of the Board, as provided in this 
section, the jurisdiction of courts sit- 
ting in equity shall not be limited 
by the Act entitled “An Act to 
amend the Judicial Code and to de- 
fine and limit the jurisdiction of 
courts sitting in equity, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 23, 
1932 (U. S. C., Supp. VII, title 29, 
secs. 101-115). 

(i) Petitions filed under this Act 
Shall be heard expeditiously, and if 
possible within ten days after they 
have been docketed. 


Investigatory Powers 
of the Labor Board 


Sec. 11. For the purpose of all 
hearings and investigations, which, 
in the opinion of the Board, are 
necessary and proper for the exer- 
cise of the powers vested in it by 
section 9 and section 10— 

(1) The Board, or its duly author- 
ized agents or agencies, shall at all 
reasonable times have access to, for 
the purpose of examination and the 
right to copy any evidence of any 
person being investigated or pro- 
ceeded against that relates to any 
matter under investigation or in 
question. 

Any member of the Board shall 
have power to issue subpoenas re- 
quiring the attendance and testi- 
mony of witnesses and the produc- 
tion of any evidence that relates to 
any matter under investigation or 
in question, before the Board, its 
member, agent, or agency conduct- 
ing the hearing or investigation. 

Any member of the Board, or any 
agent or agency designated by the 
Board for such purposes, may ad- 
minister oaths and affirmatives, ex- 
amine witnesses, and receive evi- 
dence. Such attendance of witnesses 
and the production of such evidence 
may be required from any place in 
the United States or any Territory 


> or possession thereof, at any desig~ 


nated place of hearing. 

(2) In case of contumacy or re- 
fusal to obey a subpoena issued to 
any person, any District Court of 
the United States or the United 
States courts of any Territory or 
possession, or the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia, within the 
jurisdiction of which the inquiry is 
carried on or within the jurisdiction 
of which said person guilty of con- 
tumacy or refusal to obey is found or 
resides or transacts business, upon 
application by the Board shall have 
jurisdiction to issue to such person 
an order requiring such person to 
appear before the Board, its mem- 
ber, agent, or agency, there to pro- 
duce evidence if so ordered, or there 
to give tstimony touching the mat- 
ter under investigation or in ques- 
tion; and any failure to obey such 
order of the court may be punished 
by said court as a contempt thereof. 

(3) No person: shall be excused 
from attending and testifying or 
from producing books, records, cor- 
respondence, documents, or other 
evidence in obedience to the sub- 
poena of the Board, on the ground . 
that the testimony or evidence re- 
quired of him may tend to incrim- 
inate him or subject him to a 
penalty or forfeiture; but no indi- 
vidual shall be prosecuted or sub- 
jected to any penalty or forfeiture 
for or on account of any transac- 
tion, matter, or thing concerning 
which he is compelled, after having 
claimed his privilege against self- 
incrimination, to testify or produce 
evidence, except that such individual 
so testifying shall not be exempt 
from prosecution and punishment 
for perjury committed in so testify- 
ing. 

(4) Complaints, orders, and other 
process and papers of the Board, its 
member, agent, or agency, may be 
served either personally or by reg- 
istered mail or by telegraph or by 
leaving a copy thereof at the prin- 
cipal office or place of business of 
the person required to be served. 
The verified return by the individual 
so serving the same setting forth 
the manner of such service shall be 
proof of the same, and the return 
post office receipt or telegraph re- 
ceipt therefor when registered and 
mailed or telegraphed as aforesaid 
shall be proof of service of the same. 

Witnesses summoned before the 
Board, its member, agent, or agency, 
Shall be paid the same fees and 
mileage that are paid witnesses in 
the courts of the United States, 
and witnesses whose depositions are 
taken and the person taking the 
same shall severally be entitled to 
the same fees as are paid for like 
services in the courts of the United 
States. 

(5) All process of any court to 
which application. may be made 
under this Act may be served in the 
judicial district wherein the defend- 
ant or other person required to be 
served resides or may be found. 

(6) The several departments and 
agencies of the Government, when 
directed by the President, shall fur- 
nish the Board, upon its request, all 
records, papers, and information in 
their possession relating to any 
matter before the Board. 

Sec. 12. Any person who shall wil- 
fully resist, prevent, impede or in- 
terfere with any member of the 
Board or any of its agents or agen- 
cies in the performance of duties 
pursuant to this Act shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not more than 
$5,000 or by imprisonment for not 
more than one year, or both. 


Right to Strike 
Not Affected by Law 


Sec. 13. Nothing in this Act shall 
be construed so as to interfere with 
or impede or diminsh in any way 
the right to strike. 

Sec. 14. Wherever the application 
of the provisions of section 7T(a) of 
the National Industrial Recovery 
Act (U. S. C., Supp. VII, title 15, 
sec. 707 (a)), as amended from time 
to time, or of section 77 B, para- 
graphs (1) and (m) of the Act ap- 
proved June 7, 1934, entitled “An 
Act to amend an Act entitled ‘An 
Act to establish a uniform system of 
bankruptcy throughout the United 
States’ approved July 1, 1898, and 
Acts amendatory thereof and sup- 
plementary thereto” (48 Stat. 922, 
pars. (1) and (m), as amended from 
time to time, or of Public Resolution 
Numbered 44, approved June 19, 1934 
(48 Stat. 1183), conflicts with the 
application of the provisions of this 
Act, this Act shall prevail: Provided, 
That in any situation where the 
provisions of this Act cannot be 
validly enforced, the provisions of 
such other Acts shall remain in full 
force and effect. 


Sec. 15. If any provisions of this 
Act, or the application of such pro- 
vision to any person or circums- 
tance, shall be held invalid, the re- 
mainder of this Act, or the applica- 
tion of such provision to persons or 
circumstances other than those as 
to which it is held invalid, shall not 
be affected thereby. 

Sec. 16. This Act may be cited as 
the “National Labor Relations Act.” 

Approved, July 5, 1935. 
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Prodding Industry 


Into Competition 


Modern trust-busting. The White 
House policies. Policies and price 
controls 


S President Roosevelt getting ready now to de a 
little trust busting? Why the sudden interest 
in the anti-trust laws? What led the President to 
suggest that Congress keep nands off the Miller- 
Tydings bill? How can the new Guffey Coal Act 
be reconciled with the latest drive for competition? 
On one dav Mr. Roosevelt signed an Act that sus- 
pends anti-trust laws as applied to the soft coal 
industrv and not only permits, but forces, price 
control in that ‘dustry. On the next day the Pres- 
ident told newspapermen that obviously something 
would be done to strengthen the anti-trust laws. 
He gave approval to the suggestion of Attorney 
General Cummungs that those laws be revamped 
and modernized, to force competition. 

The fact is. according to persons who recently 
have discussed Covernment policy with Mr. Roose- 
velt. that the President is groping for some new 
approach to the problem of Government super- 
visioh or control over industry. 


THE ANTI-TRUST LAWS 

The codes of NRA represented an effort to trace 
anti-trust law immunity for agreements on tne 
part of industry to maintain minimum labor stand- 
ards and to submit to some measure of Govern- 
ment influence over price and production policies. 
When the codes went out the anti-trust laws, sup- 
posedly, came back into full force. 

But many major industries continued the con- 
trols set up under NRA, but without any govern- 
ment supervision. Not only that. Under pressure 
from businessmen, 35 States enacted Fair Trade 
Practice laws that permit manufacturers of trade 
marked goods to control the resale price of goods. 

Now Congress is being asked, and was about to 
do as asked, to relax the anti-trust laws enough 
to simplify operation of the state fair trade proc- 
tice laws. President Roosevelt has stepped in to 
stop this move in Congress for the time being, but 
he has no way to upset the State statutes al- 
ready in force. 

So what to do? | 

The now effective Wagner Labor Relations Act 
gives workers much of what they sought from NRA. 
The now effective state price control acts give 
businessmen much of what they wanted from the 
NRA. That leaves the idea of a new NRA—tena- 
‘ciously held by Mr. Roosevelt—definitely out in 
the cold. 


PROPOSED PRICE CONTROLS 


That suggests a new approach and the country 
is witnessing first evidences of that new approach 
to the problem of monopolistic price controls. 

In industries like coal and textiles, where special 

problems exist, President Roosevelt favors codes 
that permit price fixing and production control, 
under government supervision. He has approved 
the Guffey Coal Act and has told Congress to go 
ahead with the Ellenbogen bill for a textile code. 
- But where industry is not ready to submit to 
Federal government supervision, Mr. Roosevelt is 
reported to be getting ready to demand more com- 
petition. That explains the action of the Attorney 
General against the Aluminum Corporation of 
America and the action of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission against units in the cast iron pipe indus- 
try. It fits in with the recommendations of the 
Attorney General that the anti-trust laws be re- 
built along lines that will be more effective. 


IMPETUS TO COMPETITION 


Then, if individual industries were unwilling to 
give the government some voice in determining 
their basic policies, the government could insist 
that those industries do some first class competing 
within themselves, abiding at the same time by 
minimum labor standards that the government 
would outline. 

The admitted catch is that Congress is not 
greatly interested in tinkering with the anti-trust 
laws, unless it be to loosen them a bit at the re- 
quest of trade groups back of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act and the proposed Miller-Tydings plan. 

President Roosevelt is angling to get the Fed- 
eral Government into a position of greater influ- 
ence over business policies. His advisers explain 
that recent moves are to be read in that light. 


« Ul + 
Reviving the Coal Trade 


Britain’s remedy, nationalization; 
America’s, price and production 
control 


— has been a sick industry in both the United 

States and Great Britain most of the years 
Since the World War.. 

Each of the countries now is trying a new remedy. 

The British announced on April 26 that their 
coal industry would be nationalized. Mine owners 
are to get about $330,000.000 for their investment 
—Government will gradually take over operation. 

President Roosevelt, aiso on April 26, signed the 
Guffey Coal Act under which the Goevrnment, while 
not getting ownership of the coal industry, seeks 
to use its powers to help the private owners and 
labor to work out a means of control. 

In this country there will be price fixing and, in- 
directly. production control, of this basie product. 
The object will be to temper competition and to 
odtaln a large enough income to provide some profit 
for the mine owners, while paying union wages. 
The public will foot the bill, under this plan, but 
With assurance that Government representatives 
are on hand to look after the public interest. 

In France the government announced plans for 
nationalizing all French railroads. Those roads al- 
ready are deeply indebted to the government and 
their ownership and operation under government 
rather than private auspices becomes little more 
than a book-keeping operation. Operations have 
been unprofitable for some years. 


ITLE REG. APPLD. FOR. 


GIVING INDUSTRY A PLACE IN THE SUN: 
A CHECK TO THREAT OF PRICE INFLATION — 


—Underwood & Underwood 


THE MEN WHO SPEAK IN THE INTEREST OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Meeting in annual convention the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States elects its new officers for the coming year. 
shows Harper Sibley, Rochester lawyer and industrialist, (left) retir- 
ing president, handing the symbol of his office to George H. Davis, 


Photo left 


Kansas City grain merchant and landowner, his successor. 

Right photo shows James A. Farrell (left), chairman of the National 
Foreign Trade Council, in conversation with Philip J. Fay, who was 
reelected vice-president of the Chamber of Commerce. 


UB 


Boom prices not wanted. The buyer 
and the market. Federal econo- 
mists optimistic. 


T the time a few weeks ago, when White 

House advisors were stewing about the 

threat of what looked like the start of a price 
inflation, one of those advisors was asked: 

“Just what powers does the Government pos- 
sess that it can use to hold in check the sort of 
development that has you worried?” 

This economist, whose views carry much 
weight with those in the seat of authority, re- 
plied: 

“There are few positive powers of control that 
can be applied quickly, but the President does 
possess the power to threaten and to warn. He 
can talk about prices. He can dig up the anti- 
trust laws. He can promise to pull the Gov- 
ernment out of some markets. The important 
factor at this stage of recovery is time—time 
to enable industry to prepare to supply a grow- 
ing demand before that demand presses against 
present production facilities and forces ~rices 
much higher.” 


Developments of the 


last few days may be 
AGAINST AN UNDUE read against that ex- 


ADVANCE IN PRICES planation. Those de- 


velopments suggest that the advice given to 
President Roosevelt is being followed accord- 
ing to schedule, 

A White House press conference served as 
the sounding board for a warning that some 
commodity prices were getting too high. This 
warning coincided with an easing of war fears 
in Europe, and commodities have been under 
pressure since that time. 


OFFICIAL WARNING 


When steel prices were advanced, the Federal 
Trade Commission started an action to abolish 
the basing point system of price quotation in 
that industry, and the Attorney General, on re- 
quest of the President, suggested that the anti- 
trust laws be revised and modernized. When 
aluminum prices were advanced, an anti-trust 
suit greeted the Aluminum Corporation of 
America. 

Mysterious hints that the price of gold might 
be cut upset the stock market. Just when specu- 
lators were in hot water, Mr. Roosevelt warned 
against speculation by Government employes, 
and openly hinted to newspaper men that all 
margin speculation might be curbed. Further 
market upsets followed. 

Vice President Garner was surprised to get 
a letter from the President, saying: 

“The present hazard of undue advances in 
prices, with resultant rise in the cost of liv- 
ing, makes it most untimely to legalize any 
competitive or marketing practice calculated to 
facilitate increases in the cost of numerous and 
important articles which American householders 
and consumers generally buy.” 

This crack at the Miller-Tydings bill designed 
to relax present anti-trust laws in order to per- 
mit price control on trade-marked goods, 
came one day after Mr. Roosevelt signed the 


higher coal prices for consumers. 
Why this apparently 


ef 
NOW SET AGAINST deliberate effort to - 
set markets and to add 


HIGH PRICE LEVEL uncertainties to what 


had looked like a bright business picture? Is 
something up? 

One answer is found in scattered signs that 
had begun to crop out in trade. Those signs 
did not escape the attention of men posted in 
the government's economic watchtowers. 

They noted that retail trade had become 
spotty in some sections of the country, after 
moderate price advances. One of the nation’s 
largest merchants said that buyer resistance to 
price increases was “very real and sharp.” He 
reported inventories of merchandise 20 to 25 per 
cent higher than one year ago—a level that 
seemed to him “dangerously high.” 

With commodity markets declining all over 
the world, buyers adopted a watchful waiting 
policy. Asa result forward buying in steel and 
copper and other industries slowed down. 

President Roosevelt was informed that busi- 


BUYER RESISTANCE 


ness and industry were running into some of ° 


the same kind of maladjustments that devel- 
oped during the pre-NRA boom of 1933. At 
that time production ran ahead of purchasing 
power, causing a setback in the fall of 1933 that 
lasted until the spring of 1934. The effort now 
is to avoid a repetition of that upset. 


MANY ECONOMISTS 
DISCOUNT A SLUMP With the single excep- 


IN NEAR FUTURE tion of Leon Henderson, 
former head of the NRA Division of Research 
and Planning and now economic adviser to 
Harry L. Hopkins, WPA Administrator, the 
government’s principal economists take an op- 
timistic view of the outlook for the next two 
or three years. 

They expect some set-back this summer or 
fall, due to the fact that production has run 
ahead so rapidly. The rate of industrial pro- 
duction in March was 118 per cent of the 1926 


Then what of the fu- 
ture?. 


Business Barometers 


\ ORE than 305,000 workers returned 

to employment between February 
and March with weekly pay rolls up 
$15,000,000 in that time. Reporting in- 
dustries show 1,600,000 more workers 
employed and weekly pay rolls $68,400,- 
000 larger than last March. 

Automobile production was 132,340 
cars in the week ended April 25 against 
125,472 in the previous week and 120,519 
a year ago. 

Steel production reached 92 per cent 
of capacity in the week ended April 25, 
the highest since August, 1929. 

Wholesale commodity prices declined 
0.1 per cent during the week ended April 
24, representing the third consecutive 
weekly decline. 

Retail trade was spotty in the week 
ending April 28. Gains and losses were 
scattered across the country in the prin- 
cipal trading cities. 


r Guffey Coal Control Act with its prospects of 4 average, or only one point below the 1929 aver- 


age. For April it is estimated at above 120. 
Factory employment in March was higher than 
at any time since November, 1929, and in April 
is expected to show a further gain. 

This means that goods have been poured out 
at an unusual rate and at rising prices. The 
full effect of these price rises will not reach the 
consumer until fall. It is then that some defi- 
nite resistance is looked for, with a testing 
period of the upward movement. President 
Roosevelt, on the advice of the Government's 
economists, has been trying by warnings to 
check the tendency toward price increases. 

But in his first statement, according to those 
who gave the advice, Mr. Roosevelt got badly 
twisted. He said that what now was needed 
was to slow up production of durable goods like 
machinery and steel while adding further to 
purchasing power that would enable the masses 


of the people to buy more consumer goods, like . 


textiles. 

Actually, what the President was told, was 
that the Government should slow up on spend- 
ing policies that add to consumer goods demand 
while industry was given a chance to expand 
plant and prepare itself to produce more. This 
would involve encouragement of durable goods 
production and some temporary discouragement 
of demand for consumer goods. 

The reason for this advice was that demand 
was taxing the productive facilities of the tex- 
tile industry, the boot and shoe andustry and 
other important industries producing goods that 
go directly into use. This demand, in turn, led 
to price advances that the Government’s econ- 
omists considered unheal:hy. They thought 
this would be a good time ‘or the Government 
to check its pump priming. 


FACTORS THAT MAY Of the future, these 


SERVE AS STIMULUS economists are in rather 
close agreement on-the 
IN MANY INDUSTRIES following: 

Some tapering off of production can be ex- 
pected both in the steel and in the textile in- 
dustries. A recently completed study shows 
that average demand for automobiles over the 
next few years will be about 3,700,000 cars or 
approximately the 1936 output, suggesting that 
this industry will not provide much further 
stimulus to industrial expansion. Total farm 
income is likely to rise this year, even if prices 
decline, because of the prospect of larger pro- 
duction at a time when shortages exist in many 
lines. But this increase will not be large, lead- 
ing to the conclusion that agriculture is un- 
likely to provide much more of a boost to in- 
dustry. 

Why, then, the optimism? _ 

The answer most often given is that Govern- 
ment studies show an impending housing short- 
age more acute than that which followed the 
World War. Also, the railroads need re-equip- 
ping and many industries must modernize 
equipment and plant. Potential demand: for 
goods from these sources is huge. It is in pros- 
pect at a time when banks are filled with nearly 
five billion dollars more in deposits than during 
1929. 

Materials are at hand for an extended 
period of prosperity—running at least until 
1940 with only occasional set-backs—in the 
opinion of all but one of the Government’s 
principal economists. 

Owen Scott. 


Why the Treasury 
Missed Its Guess 


The story of tax estimates. Yield 
from corporations not up to hopes. 
Changes now proposed 


OX miscalculation badly upset Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Bovernment income estimates and precipita'ed 


the wave of economy plans now agitatin 
Washington. 


The story of what happened and of what may 
now happen is gradually coming to light. That 
Story can have a meaning measurable in qd 
and cents to the taxpayers of the country. 


It seems that when Herman Oliphant, counsel] to 
Henry Morgenthau, Secretary of the Treasury, got 
through going over the new Federal surtax on the 
portion of corporation income not paid out in divi- 
dends he pronounced the tax plan to be “air-tight.” 
There were to be no leaks. 

The Treasury expert who provided the Secretary 
with estimates of income to be affected by new 
taxes and with a formula for figuring out the 
amount of tax revenue to be expected, made his 
estimate on the new undistributed profits Ssurtax 
He explained that the income figures made no al- 


lowance for any leaks due to imperfections in a 
new tax. 


Ollars 


BILLION CUT IN HALF 


Mr. Oliphant went ahead on that basis. He in- 
sisted that no loopholes existed and that the Treas- 
ury could count on a revenue equal to the maxi- 
mum set by the expert. Mr. Morgenthau used that 
figure in helping President Roosevelt make up the 
Federal Government budget. 

When taxpaying time came around on March 15 
the Treasury was quick to sense that something 
had gone wrong. It readjusted the formula on the 
basis of experience and found that revenue from 
the new tax was to be $267,000,000 below estimates 
for the present fiscal year and more than $400,000,- 
000 below for the. next full year. 

Instead of getting the billion dollars that the 
Treasury counsel had expected, it was found the 


Treasury would be lucky to get $500,000,000 in the 
hext year. 


WHERE THE ESTIMATES FAILED 

Several leaks have come to light. 

One was in the use of foreign corporations, which 
are not taxable at the same rate as domestic 
corporations. 

Another was in a highly technical field of inter- 
company income adjustment. 

One more very important shift came with the 
discovery that a larger than expected amount of 
corporation income was paid out to small stock- 
holders who did not come within the surtax 
brackets of the individual income tax and conse- 
quently did not pay as much tax on dividend re- 
ceipts as expected. The Treasury had figured that 
dividend receipts were highly concentrated in a few 
hands and would be taxable at the higher rates. 


SEARCHING FOR A REMEDY 


What to do? The story is that Roswell Magill, 
new Under Secretary of the Treasury, feels that 
the whole law providing for a tax on the undis- 
tributed portion of corporation earnings should be 
rewritten and revised. 

Mr. Magill now is detailed to an intensive study 
of this law and its effect. He is not expected to 
have any conclusions ready for presentation to the 
Secretary of the Treasury or to the Congress until 
late this year. What he does recommend will carry 
heavy weight. The fact that the job of studying 
this law has been entrusted to him adds to the 
possibility that important changes will be made by 
the next session of Congress. 

First figures concerning corporation practice un- 
der the law suggest that American corporations, 
on the average, retained about 20 per cent of their 
1936 income and paid out about 80 per cent. For- 
merly more than one-third was retained. The sur- 
tax on the amount of income retained averaged less 
than 10 per cent. The rates range from 7 to 27 
per cent. 

All information leads to the prospect that the 
principle of putting a special tax on corporation 
earnings not paid out will be retained but modified. 


« 
The Tax on Payrolls 


Issue faces court test. Old age in- 
surance at stake as well as unem- 
ployment benefits 


MPLOYERS were directly affected by the Su- 
preme Court decision that upheld the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act. They are even more direct- 
ly concerned by two other cases before the Supreme 
Court, involving the future of the Social Security 
Act. 

The Court already has heard arguments on the 
unemployment insurance feature of that act, and 
a decision is expected within the next few weeks. 
That portion of the Act affects all employers of 
eight or more persons. At stake is a tax on pay- 
rolls that now is accumulating at the rate of 2 per 
cent. 

On April 26, the Court agreed to hear arguments 
during the present term on the old-age insurance 
portion of the Act. under which 3,500,000 employers 
and 26,000,000 workers now are operating. The 
expectation is that a decision on this portion of 
the Act will be forthcoming before the Court ad- 
journs in June. At stake is a tax on payrolls 
amounting to 1 per cent for every employer of one 
person or more and 1 per cent for each employee. 

Government lawyers are expressing confidence . 
that the Court will uphold the unemployment in- 
surance portion of the law. They are far from 
confident about old age insurance. 

President Roosevelt is more deeply interested in 
the fate of this act than in prospect of any other 
legislation enacted during his administration. Busi- 
ness men are more directly touched by this law 
than by any other enacted since the NRA. 
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THE EMPLOYERS’ DRIVE AMEND THE WAGNER ACT 


Newsarama « | 


Rejoining issue over labor law. 
One-sided or a restoration of 
balance. Some effects in 
practice. 


S the Federal collective bargain- 
| ing law one-sided? 

“Of course it is,” say employer 
groups led by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
bodies which have begun a drive for 
having it amended by Congress. 

“Certainly not,” reply labor 
groups and their Congressional 
sponsors, who have announced they 
will fight any attempt to change the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

So opens again over the law a de- 
bate revitalized and embittered 


ployers. 
Under the term “responsibilities 


of labor” are usually included in this | 
_ connection three different proposals. 


One is the compulsory incorpora- 


tion of labor unions, so that they 
_ could be sued for damages when 
contracts are broken. 


from the fact that both sides realize | 


the issues are no longer academic. 


it was assumed that the Supreme 
Court would not countenance Fed- 


Supreme Court’s decision on April 


“RESPONSIBILITIES OF LABOR” 

A second is a provision under 
which strikes would be outlawed for 
a fixed period while a mediation 
commission inquired into the merits 
of the controversy. 

This is a feature of the Railway 
Labor Act as amended in 1936. 
Twice recently this power has been 
invoked to prevent strikes on rail- 
roads arising from jurisdictional 
disputes between railroad unions. 
The President must, in such cases, 
appoint an emergency mediation 
committee to report within 30 days 
and for 30 days thereafter neither 


_ strike nor lockout is permitted. 
The issues had appeared so when , 


The third proposal is to forbid 
coercion of workers, in regard to 


| choice of bargaining agents “from 
eral control over labor relations in | 
manufacturing industry. Since the | 


12 upholding the validity of the Act | 


in this field, this assumption is no 
longer possible. 
The United States Chamber of 


Commerce adopted a resolution re- — 


questing Congress to define the re- 
sponsibilities of labor and employes 
under the Wagner Act and to estab- 
lish unfair labor practices as ap- 
plied to employes as well as to em- 


any source.” 

This last proposal is aimed at the 
terms of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, which forbids employers, 
and employers only, to interfere with 
the free choice of collective bargain- 
ing agents by their employes. 

Such interference is defined in a 
series of “unfair labor practices,” 
specifically forbidden to employers, 
which include intimidation, dismis- 
sal or threat of dismissal for join- 
ing a union, support of company 


| unions, and refusal to bargain in 


good faith and exclusively with the 
union chosen by a majority of em- 
ployes. No “unfair labor practices” 


| are specified of which workers or 

- union organizers might be guilty. 
The alleged one-sidedness of the | 

law arises from the fact that there | 


| 


is no prohibition against coercion 
of employes by unions to induce the 
employes to join. 


DEFENSE OF THE LAW 
An answer to the charge of one- 
sidedness was 


| 
| 


given by Senator | 


Wagner (Dem), of New York, chief — 


sponsor of the Act, in a reply to an 
editorial in the New York Times. 
Said he: 

“Upon analysis, Congress realized 
that employers already enjoyed 
every one of the rights accorded to 
labor under the Act. There was 
never any question concerning the 
rights of employers to organize in 
the corporate form or in trade as- 
sociations, to select their own 
spokesmen by majority rule and to 
use the technique of collective bar- 
gaining in dealing with their work- 
ers, their competitors and the gen- 
eral public. 

“As pointed out by Chief Justice 
Hughes in the Jones & Laughlin 
decision, the Act goes no farther 
than to guarantee to employes 
rights correlative to the employers’ 
rights to organize its business and 
to select its own officers and agents. 

“Those only brand the Act as un- 
fair who overlook how long em- 
ployers have had exclusive enjoy- 


ment of these privileges.” 


Senator Wagner went on to de-| 


clare that the obligations which 
employers now seek to impose on 
employes have no counterpart in 
the obligations imposed on employ- 
ers by the Act. 


INCORPORATION OF UNIONS 


“The suggested compulsory incor: 
poration of unions,” he proceeded 
“has no ‘counterpart anywhere, for 
no law requires employers or trade 


do so voluntarily, not to increase 
but to limit their liabilities. 


“The duty of labor to abide by its 
contracts is correlative to the duty 
of employers to do likewise. But 
neither is affected in any way by 
the Act. On the contrary, it is 
courts of equity which are charged 
with the enforcement of contracts, 
and at times they have enforced 
them against unincorporated asso- 
ciations, including labor unions.” 


Touching the proposal that the 
Act should be amended to forbid 
“coercion or interference with free 
choice of workers from any source,” 
Senator Wagner held that this 
would mean, under existing court 
decisions, that unions as well as 
employers would be denied a legiti- 
mate interest in the organizing of 
workers. 


“It would,” he declared, “outlaw 
peaceful picketing and _propa- 
ganda. It would prohibit peaceful 
proselyting. 


Finally, regarding the demand 


that arbitration machinery should 
be set up which would compel a 
waiting period before a strike is 
called, Senator Wagner pointed out 
that this is a demand having no 
counterpart in duties laid on em- 
ployers in the present or any other 
law. 
compelling employers to observe a 
waiting period before closing down 
their plants. In the case of the 
Railway Labor Act, the railroads are 


discipline to the new labor leaders. 

Meanwhile these events of the 
past week indicate the direction in 
which the law is modifying labor 
relations. 


SOME EFFECTS OF LAW 


It is analogous, he said, to | 


_ compeiled to continue to operate | 
associations to incorporate. They | 


trains, hence the workers may be | 
_ justly required to observe a wait- 


| ing period. No such law is in effect 


for industry. 


PLEA FOR TRIAL PERIOD 

Edward F. McGrady, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, told the Cham- 
ber of Commerce that the conten- 
tion of employers was correct when 
they held that the law saddled 
management with duties and gave 
rights only to labor. But he added: 

“It should not be forgotten that 
the Wagner Act invaded a field so 
One-sided in its application that 
the principal concern was to strike 


| @ balance and to rectify a condition 


unfavorable to the other side.” 
Mr. McGrady then conceded that 
perhaps the whole background has 
now been changed. For the time 
being, however, the Administration 
is opposed to modification of the 
law until some time has elapsed to 
see how it operates. So he asserted, 
appealing for moderation on both 
sides until growing responsibility 
has had an opportunity to bring 


+ + The States: A Wave of New Minimum-Price Laws + + 


UO 


Fair trade acts and price con- 
trol. Fixing minimum sales 
rates. The interstate angle. 


HIRTY-FIVE States now permit 
the fixing of a minimum price 


at which goods of a trade-marked — 


brand may be sold the public. 

Such permission is contained in 
fair trade Acts being 
State statute books with increasing 
speed. In addition to the laws al- 
ready adopted, one proposed in 
Oklahoma has reached the confer- 


written in | 


ence committee stage between the | 


two houses of the legislature. 

All the laws are very much alike. 
They are modeled on the Act passed 
by California in 1931 and amended 


and retailer, or jobber and retailer 
may enter into contracts setting the 
lowest sale price of the trade- 
marked article they are handling. 

There is one significant provision 
in all the laws. The dealer who re- 
fuses to enter into such a contract 
has to abide by the price set by 


those who do make such agreements. 


The Supreme Court has upheld | 


two of the Jaws—those of California 
and Illinois. 


STATED PURPOSE OF LAW 

A fair trade act is usually 
prefaced by the stated purpose: “To 
protect trade-mark owners, produc- 
ers, distributors and the general 
public against injurious and uneco- 


nomic practices in the distribution | somewhere in a maze of sforzandos, 
of competitive commodities bearing | tremulants, diapasons, and harmon- 


a distinguishing trade-mark brand 
or name, through the use of volun- 
tary contracts establishing mini- 
mum resale prices and providing for 
refusal to sell unless such resale 
prices are observed.” 


To this end, it defines as an un- 
fair trade practice: “Wilfully and 
knowingly advertising, offering for 

sale or selling any commodity at 
less than the price stipulated in any 
contract entered into” pursuant to 
the act. 

A person damaged by an unfair 
practice of this type is given the 
right to sue. Several States provide 
for the revocation of the charters 


of corporations found guilty of vio- | 


lating the statute. 


Some of the laws prohibit three | 


practices designed to evade the 
minimum price requirements. These 
are: Offering gifts, concessions or 


combination sales in connection 
with the marketing of the trade- 
marked goods. 


HOW THE MOVEMENT SPREADS 


Since the first of the year, 22 
States have written fair trade acts 
on their statute books. They are: 
Arkansas, Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Minne- 
sota, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Oregon, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, 
Washington (the 1935 act expires 
in July), Wyoming and 
Virginia. 

In 1936 five such laws were en- 


Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, | 


West | 


acted, in Arizona, Louisiana, Ohio, 


Rhode Island and Virginia. 
Six States — Illinois, 


such 


laws in 1935. The first fair trade 


Maryland, | 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylva- 


nia and Wisconsin—passed 
in 1933. In brief, they provide that | 


a@ producer and jobber, or producer | 


act, following the original Califor- | 


nia law in 1931, was adopted in 
Iowa in 1934. 


Although the first minimum price | 
law was passed before the NRA | 


came into existence, that Act gave 
business men a taste of restrictions 
on price-cutting. When the Su- 
preme Court ruled the NRA uncon- 
stitutional, State legislatures were 
besieged by demands for some 
means of price control. So, resulted 
the increasing popularity of the fair 
trade acts. 


THE INTERSTATE PROBLEM 
These State laws apply only to 
business done within the State. 


take advantange of the law in an- 
other, to set up a subsidiary or in 


the Senate to postpone considera- 
tion of the Tydings-Miller bill. 
x* * 


IN THE LEGISLATURES 
EGISLATIVE highlights in the 
{ State capitols: 
CoLorapo.—House defeated “little 
Wagner Act” bill. Passed graduated 
net income tax bill. 


CONNECTICUT. — House approved 
mandatory jail sentences and sus- 
This makes it necessary for a cor- | 
p@ration in one State wishing to | 


pension of 
drivers. 


licenses for drunken 
Senate passed a bill estab- 


- lishing a merit system. 


some other way “domesticate”’ itself | 


in the other State. 

Pending in Congress is a bill de- 
signed to take care of the interstate 
Situation. The Tydings-Miller bill 
would permit a producer in a State 
having a fair trade law to request 
wholesalers and retailers in another 
State having a similar law, to sign a 
contract fixing the minimum price 
of goods which will pass between 
them. 

But President Roosevelt has asked 


The FTC Holds an Organ Recital 


NE of the wierdest melodies that | 
that ever tickled the aesthetic © 
ear of the Government is to be 


found in a proceeeding known to the 
legal world as “Docket No. 2930,” 
Federal Trade Commission. 

Orpheus soothing the wild beasts 
and even the trees and stones of 
Olympus has nothing on the staid 
Federal Trade Commission, now lost 


ics over the question of what makes 
an organ an organ. 

When the Hammond Clock Com- 
pany, a manufacturer of electric 
organs, compared its products to “a 
cathedral organ in range and beauty 
of tone” the musical controversy of 


disputed by pipe organ makers, 
The Federal Trade 
whether or not it liked the idea had 
to settle the question. 

For weeks musicians and sound 
experts in the New Post Office 
Building, Chicago, harried each 
other with chimelike, harplike, 
gonglike and pianolike qualities of 
pipe organs and electric organs. But 
to the Federal Trade Commission, 
the problem like the one Alice en- 
countered in Wonderland, became 
“curiouser and curiouser.” 

With 1,500 pages of expert testi- 
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mony on its hands and still stymied, 
the offer by Laurens Hammond, in- 
ventor of the electric organ, to sub- 
mit the problem to a “blind-fold 
test” was hailed by the Government 
with a sigh of relief. 

The electric organ, taking all of 
four square feet cpace, was m .tched 
against a costly mammoth pipe or- 
gan in the University of Chicago 
chapel. The experts, nine highly 
qualified musicians and fifteen stu- 
dents picked at rancom were as- 
sembled. Blindfolded they listened 
to both organs. The jury on spec- 
ially prepared forms attempted to 
Keep track of the two entrants by 
noting down after each selection 


_ played whether the music came 
the decade was on. The claim was | 


from the pipe organ or from the 


_ Streamlined electric organ. 


Commission, , 


strument. 


When the ballots were counted 
the Federal Trade Commission was 
still a long way from the finale of 
the case. The musical experts on 
the jury made an average of ten 
mistakes in identifying the right in- 
The students who were 
presumed to have some familiarity 
with their own chapel organ av- 


eraged about 50-50 in hits and 


misses. 


Of course there were some pure 
scientific tests also. After all, 30 
musical phrases and short selections 
played to a blindfolded audience 
is quite elementary, although prov- 
ocative. Take the “Jack and Jill” 
test, for example. Here the listener 
was bombarded with the complex 
tones of the pipe organ tuned to the 
natural scale and with the equally 
complex tones of the electric organ’s 
tempered scale. Everybody went 
home with ringing ear drums. 

The electric organ was first pre- 
sented to the public less than two 
years ago. The original organ is 
one of the antiquest of antique mu- 
sical instruments. Through the ages 
inventors have added their deft 
touches to the organ so that today 
pipe organs are usually electro- 
pneumatic with stops that can be 
played simultaneously in series. 

The Federal Trade Commision 
doesn’t think it will hold another 
organ recital for sometime to come. 
Its musical ear is pretty buzzy by 
this time. But the spoken testi- 
mony goes on. 


DELAWARE.—Adjourned. 
FLoripaA.— House registered 


ap- 


proval of new Townsend Recovery | 


bill pending in Congress. 

ILLINOIS.—Senate passed 
hour-day law for women. 

Iowa.—House defeated measure 
calling for local option on the sale 
of liquor by the drink. Passed bill 
tightening regulations relating to 
the sale of beer. 

MarineE.—Enacted 1 per cent retail 
sales tax to finance old age assist- 
ance and equalization of education. 
Adjourned. 

MINNESOTA.—Approved temporary 


eight- 


cancel 


moratorium for farmers whose 
mortgages fall due during the crop 
season. Passed a bill permitting ex- 
tension of municipal power lines to 
any point in the State. Adjourned. 
Special session called for May 24. 
NEW JERSEY.—Senate passed, over 
Governor Hoffman’s veto, bill for 
highway fund diversion for relief. 
New York. — Senate completed 


legislative action on new minimum ' 


wage law for women and minors. 
OKLAHOMA.—Senate passed motor 
vehicle license bill. Approved ‘House 
amendments to measure empower- 
ing State to regulate hours and 
wages of men, women and children 
in industry. House defeated bill to 
delinquent taxes for 1935 


and prior years if 1936 taxes are 


paid in full. House-Senate confer- 
ence committee agree on reenact- 
ment of the 2 per cent sales tax as 
a permanent levy to finance old age 
pensions. 

PENNSYLVANIA. — House amended 
bill limiting the power of the State 
Supreme and Superior Courts by re- 
quiring a 6 to 1 decision to invali- 
date a State law. 

RuopE Istanp.—Adjourned. 


The Carnegie-Illinois Company, 
largest subsidiary of the United 
States Steel Corporation, posted a 
notice that it would withdraw sup- 


company and all other subsidiaries 
of the parent concern have signed 


agreements with the Amalgamated 


Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers, a union which now claims 
350,000 members as against about 
7,000 a year ago. 


The Firestone Tire and Rubber 


Company signed an agreement with | 


the United Rubber Workers, bring- 
ing to an end a strike in Akron of 


10,000 workers dating from March © 


3. This is the first agreement 
signed by the union with any large 


rubber company. Sit-down strikes 
are renounced by the union for the 
term of the agreement. 

The Goodyear, Goodrich and Unit- 
ed States Rubber Companies an- 
nounced that they would cease to 
support their company unions. 

Arn election among employes of 
the Packard Motor Company tor 
choice of an exclusive bargaining 


_ agency resulted in a victory for the 
port from its company union. This 


United Automobile Workers. The 
vote was 11,588 to 2,655. No strike 
had taken place prior to this termi- 
nation of a controversy between 
management and men. 

A law similar to the Wagner Act 
was proposed to the Michigan legis- 
lature by Governor Frank Murphy. 
This “little Wagner Act,” however, 
would go further, permitting a la- 
bor board to investigate practices 
and conditions inimicable to the 
public. Strikes would be outlawed 


during a period of mediation. 


JOHN W. TAYLOR. 
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Now Always— 


‘“ AGE cannot wither, nor custom stale” 
cracker. Since Uneeda Biscuit, America’s first packaged cracker, began 


one the best 
BUYS the 
foods you eat! 


the popularity of this famous 


their onslaught on the old-fashioned cracker barrel over 37 years ago, they 
have never had their leadership challenged. One reason for this is elemen- 
tary: Uneeda Biscuit have always given BIG VALUE... both in quantity 
and in quality. 
Today, just as at the turn of the century, the housewife knows that for 
the expenditure of 5c, she gets in a package of Uneeda Biscuit a “buy” 
she cannot beat. 
Here is an outstanding illustration of the success of the policy of keeping 
consumer prices at the minimum, even against mounting costs. 
To assure you fresh crackers and cookies the National Biscuit Company 
operates ovens from coast-to-coast and from the Gulf to Canada. Every 
_ grocery store in the country is but one day’s journey from a National Biscuit 
Company bakery. 
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The “Plague of Gold” 


In the Treasury 


Fixed price of $35 an ounce. Effect 
on fear psychology. Possible re- 
sults of a cut in price 


GOLDEN chicken has come l.ome to roost on 
the steps of the United States Treasury. 

The precious fowl was born three years ago when 
the United States began to pay $35 an ounce for 
gold. 

On this page last week was discussed the huge 
cost to the Treasury of taking all offers of gold 
at $35 an ounce. All parts of the world are con- 
tributing to the flow of the metal here, including 
Russia. who sends her gold to capitalistic Wall 
Street in bars neatly imprinted with the commun- 
istic Hammer and Sickle. 

Rumors have been rife the last few weeks that 
the Treasury intends to cut the price it pays for 
gold. At first these rumors were denied politely. 
Now officials shrug their shoulders and say, “What's 
the use?” 

But still, insist newspaper financial commenta- 
tors, the logic of the situation seems to demand 
some action, either cutting the price of gold or 
prohibiting further purchases altogether. Day 
after day the gold reserves of the country mount 
higher and higher. 


CONGRESS TAKES NOTICE 


Last week Congress began to take notice of the 
manner in which the gold policy is draining the 
Treasury cash drawers. Representative Fish (Rep.) 
of Garrison, New York, introduced a joint resolu- 
tion that “the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, directed not to buy any more gold from 
foreign sources at over $25 per ounce.” 

Mr. Fish declared that he had been advised “that 
we had to buy some gold on account of commer- 
cial transactions; that we could not simply shut 
it off immediately; therefore, I put that price of 
$25 per ounce in the resolution. If we could stop 
buying altogether, so much the better for our tax- 
pavers and all the American people who are being 
mulcted by foreign gold producers.” 

It was Mr. Fish’s contention that the gold for 
which we pay $35 an ounce is being produced for 
between $15 and $18 an ounce, making.a margin 
of profit for the producer of almost 100 per cent. 

“The American taxpayers,” he said, “have become 
the ‘angels’ of Europe, and are now helping finance 
these countries in their mad armament race. All 
of the nations of the world, including Soviet Rus- 
Sia. have naturally unloaded their gold vpon vs at 
exorbitant profits, whicn, if we tried to sell back 
would not probably return 50 cents on the dollar.” 


THE PRICE DIFFICULTIES 


Discussing the comments of Mr. Fish, one Treas- 
ury official said last week, “How lucky we. would 
be. if the whole problem were only that simple!” 

For here are some of the things which the Trea- 
Surv experts are saying would happen if we started 
to tinker with the price of gold or the value of the 
dollar; these are some of the reasons why the Trea- 
sury cannot “shoo away” the golden chicken. 

If the price of gold were cut materially and sud- 
denly, all markets would be thrown into chaos, in- 
cluding the stock markets, commodity markets and 
the foreign exchange market. 

But on the other hand, if the decrease in the 
amount we pay for gold came gradually—as the 
rise from $20.67 an ounce to $35 an ounce came 
three years ago—the action would attract an al- 
most overwhelming wave of gold to this country. 
Foreigners would send it here in order to “get un- 
der the wire’, as was shown by the heavy influx 
at the time it was merely rumored the price was 
to be cut several weeks ago. 
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David Saperstein 


Vice-President Garner 
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THE “INFLATION FEVER” IN STOCKS AND RETAIL PRICES 


To the statement of Charles R. 
Gay, president of the New York 
Stock Exchange, that legitimate 
speculation is needed to maintain stability in stock market prices, David 
Saperstein, Director of the Securities and Exchange Commission's 
Trading and Exchange Division, replies with a reafirmation of the 
SEC’s denial that speculation is necessary for market stability. On 


still another inflationary front, 
Vice-President Garner is asked by 
President Roosevelt to pigeon- 
hole the Miller-Tydings price-fixing bill which the President views as 
a step toward higher prices of retail goods. 
sioner Harry B. Mitchell also a recipient of a letter from the White 
House is asked to bar Federal employes from speculating in stocks. 


2 
Harry B. Mitchell 


Civil Service Commis- 


PEACE PROSPECTS BAROMETER 
STOCK PRICES—DAY-TO-DAY FACTORS 


If the Administration should cut the price of gold | 


—thereby raising the value of the dollar in terms 
of gold—it is felt that "American exports would 
fall off, and right now they are lagging behind im- 
ports in percentage increases. 

At the same time, and for the same reason, a cut 
in the gold price would place barriers in the way 
of foreigners who wanted to pay off’ debts in this 
country. Their money would not be worth so much 
in this country after the upward revaluation of the 
dollar. 


A SOLUTION FROM ABROAD 


All in all, the Treasury experts feel, the situation 
defies complete analysis at the present time. The 
change in price would create so much uncertainty 
that a psychology of fear might result which might 
easily be the most important result of the change. 

Perhaps the weight.est opinion in government 
financial circles today favors a solution of the gold 
problem from abroad. Instead of our Treasury 
lowering the amount it will pay for an ounce of 
gold, the same end could be accomplished by other 
countries raising the price they will pay for an 
cunce—devaluing their currencies. 

But vhis suggestion, it is felt, is not likely to be 
welcome in the other countries, especially Great 
Britain where the pound shows a tendency to rise 
against the dollar, rather than to decline. 

At every turn, something seems to block the Trea- 
sury’s efforts to get rid of the gold j.roblem. As 
a consequence, officials say now, the program prob- 
ably will be continued for some time, as the lesser 
of several evils. 


The Finance Ticker 


VaN SWERINGEN WIND-up.—Last week George A. 
Ball, Muncie, Ind., glass jar manufacturer, sold his 
interests in Midamerica Corporation, top-holding 
unit of the Van Sweringen railroad empire, to three 
New York financiers. Immediately the Interstate 
Commerce Commission began a routine investiga- 
tion of the sale, and Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of 
Montana, announced that his committee investigat- 
ing rail financing would also hold hearings. 

Heavy Support.—The Federal Reserve System’s 
open market operations in Government bonds reach- 
ed highs in the week ended last Wednesday, as the 
System purchased more than $46,000,000 of long- 
term Government bonds. This made the net pur- 
chases of “governments” approximately $100,000,- 
000 since the announcement was made a month ago 
that the Reserve would help ‘maintain an orderly 
market” for Government bonds. 


War, peace and ticker tape. Parable 
of the juggler. Confidence vs. emo- 
tional reaction. 


HE peace barometer of Europe is becoming 
an important indicator in the laboratories 
of Government stock market observers. 


President Roosevelt’s openly expressed con-— 


cern about speculation sent the experts scurry- 
ing last week to gather some ideas on the course 
of the market in recent months. 

They returned to their desks with many 
varied theories, of course, since many factors 
in the market picture today are so new that no 
comparable experiences are available by which 
the present situation may be judged. 

One government ‘authority, who is in a posi- 
tion to receive rather complete information on 
the market in general, declared, however, that 
the ups and downs of the European peace ba- 
rometer are becoming important to all who 
would follow the market. The instrument, he 
said, is a barometer rather than a thermometer 
because pressure rather than heat is the con- 
trolling influence in Europe today. 


THE LONG-TERM This expert did not go 


MOVEMENT so far as to state that the 
peace moves and war 
SEEN UPWARD scares abroad are the 
most important current events affecting the 
stock market. However, the barometer, he 
thinks, has significance in showing the inter- 
mediate trends of the market. 
For the long-term trend, this analyst believes, 


the largest single influence on security values 


is the strength of the domestic business re- 
covery. But the short-term movements—that 
is, the course of prices from day to day—are 
likely to be jagged and saw-like as they have 
been since last November. 

His reasoning for the long-term outlook is 
that the nation has little more than begun to 
make up for the huge shortages in industrial 
production which occurred during the depres- 
sion years. In addition, there still remains a 
large resorvoir of idle dollars in the hands of 
investors, available at low interest rates. 


He referred to the remarks made last week by 
Charles R. Gay, president of the New York 
Stock Exchange, on the subject of the expansion 
program necessary for industry. 

The head of the “Big Board” declared that 

“new capital expenditures, the building of new 
factories, the acquisition of new equipment, the 
venturing into new industries, has until recently 
been relatively unimportant in the recovery 
process. .. . Meanwhile the ‘pump priming’ re- 
covery policies have resulted in increasing de- 
mands upon our productive facilities, until it 
has now become clear that the enlargement of 
the nation’s capacity to produce goods has not 
kept up with the rapid pace of the recovery un- 
der the stimulation of consumers’ incomes.” 
_ That statement of the present situation, the 
analyst said, exactly coincides with his views. 
He has confidence that the expansion will be un- 
dertaken and that is why he is bullish. 

But despite the bullish outlook for the 
months ahead, the expert figures, the day-to-day 
stock market will fluctuate wildly on the basis 


of “emotional reactions,” because of a great 
many uncertainties. 

The picture thus presented, he said, is some- 
what in the nature of a vaudeville performer 
juggling five or six balls in the air. The audi- 
ence knows perfectly well that the act will go 
off without mishap, but each time a ball shoots 
off to one side and out of line, the spectators 
draw back in their seats and catch their breath. 
It is an “emotional reaction.” 

Just as soon as the ticker convalesces from 
one of these reactions, another one takes the 
market by surprise, the expert continued. And 
the peace barometer of Europe is one of the 
balls to watch carefully because the juggler 
does tricky things with that one. 


WAR CLOUDS Theory of the ba- 
AS A SUPPORT rometer is this. When 

war clouds cover Europe, 
FOR PRICES 


the barometer goes down, 
and our stock prices have a tendency to rise be- 
cause of the approaching advance in prices of 
raw materials and because of a flight of “hot 
money” from Europe seaking safe haven here. 


Then, when the clouds lift, and interna- 
tional political and economic peace moves are 
stressed in the day’s news, the barometer goes 
up, and our stock market will tend to subside. 
Foreigners draw away from our security mar- 
kets and the potential value of the stocks of 
war industry companies in this country drops. 


For example, take the course of the market 
since the middle of February, when Great Brit- 
ain first indicated that it would launch an exten- 
Sive rearmament program. At first the capitals 
of the world thought this was just a diplomatic 
bluff. The market, although other factors were 
involved, continued to rise, aided by this coun- 
try’s decision to keep up to England in a naval 
race. 

From the middle of March onward the mar- 
ket dropped lower, as Germany and Italy re- 
vealed their suggestions for a new Locarno pact 
in answer to a British note of last November 
asking them whether they would be willing to 
negotiate to preserve the boundaries of Western 
Europe. 

Then came the intermittent outbursts of Mus- 
solini encouraging the Spanish rebels and at- 
tacking the press of Great Britain, and the 
squabble between Paris and Rome in regard to 
intervention in the Spanish Civil War. These 
were war cloud: pushing the barometer down- 
ward. If it had not been for the precipitous 
decline in United States Treasury bonds at the 
same time, the effect of these events might have 
pushed our stock market up, but it declined in 
sympathy with the bond decline. 


PEACE MOVES Later in March tran- 
CALL POINTS quility began to appear 
| in Europe, and peace be- 
FOR DECLINES came more likely than 
war because of rumors of an international eco- 
nomic conference. It was believed that the 
London Sugar Conference was being used as a 
screen behind which a meeting was being 
planned to discuss far more important topics. 
In quick succession came these events: Great 
Britain and France appointed Premier Van Zee- 
land of Belgium to make a study of how world 
trade barriers might be lowered; Germany de- 
clared that she would try to reduce trade bar- 
riers; Italy announced she would discuss the 


recall of her soldiers in Spain; it was disclosed 


that Van Zeeland would visit the United States: 
Hitler backed the idea of a world economic 
parley; and the nations of the world started the 
international patrol of the Spanish borders. 

All of these were definite peace moves, and 
the market moved downward, although the 
Wagner Act decisions moved it upward some- 
what. 


All the peace events were climaxed, however, 
by Britain’s announcement that its rearming 
program would be financed by heavy taxation. 
Then it became obvious ‘that the Lion was not 
bluffing but was in earnest and willing to make 
a sacrifice to go ahead with the plan. 


That tax announcement had a stabilizing 
effect on Europe, since the dictatorships real- 
ized that Britain means business. The day after 
the announcement, our market began a substan- 
tial decline. 


FLOW OF MONEY So much for the re- 

TO AND FROM cent barometric chart. 
Does it have an impor- 

UNITED STATES tance for our markets? 

Yes, as an indicator of some day-by-day 
trends, the expert emphasized. A concomitant 
index gives the barometer added authority in 
his mind—and that is the capital inflow to these 
shores. 

Capital inflow has a very definite relation to 
the war scares and peace efforts of Europe. 
When things get hot in Europe, capital move- 
ments to this country are spasmodic as the “hot 
money” flies here for safety. 

In recent weeks, except for the period when 
the rumors of a cut in the price we pay for gold 
were in circulation, the capital movement has 
been steady and not subjected to violent fluctua- 
tions. The net capital movement may even be 
outward right now, although no official figures 
are available to prove that assumption. 

All this theory, the government analyst 
pointed out, is fine, if too much importance is 
not thrust upon it, and if the long-term trend of 
business recovery is kept in mind as well as the 
existence of other short-term emotional factors. 


OTHER FACTORS 
THAT KEEP 
PRICES UNEVEN 
jitters, he listed: 
1.—Administration pronouncements on prices, 


speculation and inflation which always have an 
immediate adverse effect on the ticker tape. 


Among those other 
day-to-day events which 
tend to keep the market 
in a constant state of 


2.—The rising costs of operation being ex- 
perienced by some industries as a result of the 
labor-capital controversy. Equally important 
with the rise itself is its uncertainty due to 
rumors enanating from Congress and State 
legislatures. 

3.—The threat of new taxes, and the vague- 
ness of the threats. 

4.—Constantly arising rumors of a change in 
the dollar’s value. 

5.—The fluctuating state of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s budget, with possible adverse effects 
of the Government bond market because of con- 
tinued heavy deficits. 

Any of these balls being thrown about by the 
juggler may shoot out of its usual course at any 
time, cause the spectators (that is, the ticker 
tape followers) to gasp, and thus cause an “emo- 
tional reaction.” 

Lewis H. BowEN. 
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A Federal Campaign 
To Curb Speculation 


Speculation vs. investment. Skir- 
mishes on the inflationary front. 
Activity and market liquidity. 


IG guns of the Administration’s anti-inflation 
campaign are turning on “speculation” in the 
stock market. 

Always present in an undercurrent, the New 
Deal’s dislike ot out-and-out gambling on securi- 
ties of corporations is becoming a part of the ma- 
jor war on rising prices. 

On this new front, three skirmishes took place 
last week: 

In the first place President Roosevelt sent a let- 
ter to the Civil Service Commission, warning the 
800,000 Government employes against speculation 
in the security and commodity markets. 

At about the same time, Charles R. Gay, presi- 
dent of the New York Stock Exchange, stressed the 
need of legitimate speculation to maintain stability 
in the stock market to aid in the huge industrial 
financing program he claims is now necessary for 
complete recovery. 

And thirdly, David E. Saperstein, director of tne 
Trading and Exchange Division of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, answering Mr. Gay, de- 
clared the larger part of speculation in securities 
markets does not stabilize prices but on the cun- 
trary creates wide swings. 


THE PRESIDENT’S WARNING 


The President’s letter to Harry B. Mitchell, presi- 
dent of the Civil Service Commission, received a 
goodly part of the blame for a drop in stock prices 
the following day. Traders, once it become known 
that the anti-speculation warning to Government 
employes was not based on any particular instances, 
interpreted the letter as another warning that 
prices were too high. 

Several agencie, notably SEC, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Reconstruction Fin- 
ance Corporation, have more or less stringent reg- 
ulations for their employes’ stock market activities. 

SEC’s restrictions in this regard are by far the 
most prohibitory of any, and, according to informa- 
tion at the SEC, it seems that similar regulations 
will soo1 be drawn up for all government emplcyes. 


MARGIN TRADING QUESTIONED 


Also read into the letter was an inkling that the 
President favored higher margin requirements, per- 
haps eliminating purchases of stock on credit. 


At Federal Reserve headquarters it was learned 
that there is little likelihood of a change in mar- 
gin requirements in the near future, although a 
100 per cent margin had been talked about a month 
or so ago. The present rate is now 55 per cent; that 
is, a purchaser puts up $55 upon buying stock, and 
the broker will extend $45 credit. 

It was pointed out that whereas brokers’ loans 
were on the increase up to the middle part of 
March, they have now declined almost to a level 
with a year ago—around a billion dollars. 


MARKET LIQUIDITY 


Mr. Gay and Mr. Saperstein in their speeches dis- 
cussed a division of opinion between the New York 
Stock Exchange and the SEC which has consumed 
pages and pages of reports, speeches and testi- 
mony. That division arises over the worth of 
“liquidity” in the stock market. 

Liquidity is said to exist when sellers can find 
ready buyers for stocks at reasonable prices at a 
moment’s notice. The orthodox view of liquidity 
is that it can be maintained only through the will- 
ingness of speculators to take chances. 

SEC questions the validity of this view, and 
maintains that heavy volume of transactions is not 
necessary for stability in the market. 

Mr. Gay, addressing a group of cost accountants 
in Chicago, declared that liquidity in the securities 
markets was needed as a corrollary to an exten- 
Sive industrial financing program which should be 
undertaken at this time if the current business re- 
covery is to continue. He asserted tha’ “legitimate 
speculation” has a place in maintaining liquidity. 

The SEC official, on the other hand, argued that 
the liquidity theory was based on an optimistic con- 
tention that the speculator would always take a 
risk, no matter what the outlook for the stock is. 
Mr. Saperstein decried the insistence on activity 
which Stock Exchange officials say is needed for 
market stability. He spoke at a meeting of the 
Association of Wall Street Cashiers in New York. 


On still another front last week the Administra- 
tion moved against inflationary higher prices, when 
President Roosevelt wrote a letter to Vice Presi- 
dent Garner suggesting the pigeonholing of the 
Miller-Tydings bill to control prices of trade- 
marked articles moving “in interstate commerce. 

In this second letter the President quoted the 
Federal Trade Commission as saying that the 
proposed legislation might enable manufacturers 
and retailers to fix retail prices at unduly higher 
prices. (For further discussion of the dropping of 
the Miller-Tydings bill see Page 12.) 


New Security Issues 


HE Securities and Exchange Commission an- 
nounced the filing for registration during the 
past week of the following new security issues: 


WASHINGTON Gas LicHt Company, District of Columbia, 
$10,000,000 of refunding mortgage 4 per cent bonds, 
Series due March 1, 1962, and 52,500 shares of no par 
value $4.50 cumulative convertible preferred stock, and 
485,088 shares of no par value common stock. of which 
327.588 shares are outstanding and owned by the par- 
ent company. Part of the proceeds are to be used for 
refunding purposes, and some for plant. expansion. 
Names of the underwriters will be disclosed later. 


ALBERT Pick Co., Inc., 115,000 shares of $1 par value com- 
mon stock, of which 5,000 shares are optioned, 5,000 are 
reserved for employes and officers and 100,000 are out- 
standing and held by Atlas Corp., the parent company, 
The present offering, at $7 a share, will include only 
95,000 of the 100,000, all of which are optioned by Atlas 
to Maurice Rothschild. Proceeds will be used for addi- 
tional working capital. A. W. Porter, Inc., New York, 
will be the underwriter. 
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Mewsarann 2O 


Pessimism on the wane. Ob- 
jectives in labor laws and 
taxes. Advice and warnings. 


"Ghaakes of Commerce Presents Its Views 
On Problems Confronting Nation 


tions Act, which recently was up- 
held by the Supreme Court. 

In the field of labor, business men 
voicing their views through the 
Chamber of Commerce want Gov- 
ernment: 


1. To enact State laws making it 
illegal for any groups or organiza- 
tions to bring “any degree of co- 
ercion through economic channels 
upon the public or upon public au- 
thorities.” This might mean some- 
thing approaching compulsory 
arbitration laws. 

2.—To bar political contributions 
from organizations of employes as 


NCE each year representatives of 
Q a cross section of American 
business gather in Washington to 
appraise the state of the nation and 
to give voice to their views about 
Government policies that affect 
businessmen. 

Ever since the second year of the 
administration of President Roose- 
velt, these representatives have 
been viewing governmental develop- 
ments with a degree of alarm. These 
views were reiterated during the 
past week at the 25th convention 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 


| 
| 
| 


son that there will be injury to him- 
self, or any member of his family 
personally, or with respect to prop- 
erty, business, or employment.” 


5 —To require both labor organiza- 
tions and employers to register with 
the Government before negotiating 
labor agreements. 


6—To establish rulings that wil 
bar “unfair labor practices by em- 
ployees’ organizations.” 


Spokesmen for labor organizations 
have revealed that they will oppose 
these employer proposals in Congress 


' and in State legislatures. Labor is or- 


+ 


come and true income may corre- 
spond more closely.” 


It also calls for “allowance for 
reasonable amounts actually ex- 
pended for improvements and neces- 
sary expansion; amounts set aside to 
restore depleted capital, and provi- 
sions to carry losses forward a 
reasonable number of years.” 


Some modification of this new tax 
now are under study with an im- 
proved chance that business men 
may get some concessions, although 
not as Many as asked. 

There also was a definite recom- 
mendation that the tax on capital 
gains Should be revised so that in- 
come from appreciation of assets 
when realized should be taxed on an 
entirely different basis than other 
income. 


OV are not alone in asking that. Practically 
every man has seen where knowledve of 
law would have helped his success, The 


structure of business is held together by legal 
relations—and the man who knows law has:a 
distinct advantage—for himself and his firm. 


Again, 


countless occasions arise outside of 


are owners of business, presidents and general 

managers, it managers, ete. Their 

names and addresses are readily available for 
your direct investigation. 

Second: Qut of this twenty-five years’ 
perience in training so many individuals in 
such varving conditions, LaSalle naturally has 
ge ted the material and methods of teaching 


ex- 


How Can I— 


a Business Man— 


Really Learn Law at 


Home? 


instruct you at every step according to your 
own individual needs. You study under a defi- 
nite, clear-cut plan involving r continual use of . 
the Pecbilen Method, dealing with actual legal 
problems. ‘Thus you learn by actually handling 
legal problems, analyzing cases,.and making 
detinite legal decisions—not by merely memo- 
rules. 


] al the office—rent al leases, life insurance, inheri- law by home study. No matter what your 7 .. le ‘In ps permitted Snipa each ycar, 
G Socia Security taxes, the business emanations tenes nol tina avecements are situation, your “sasay ap, your educ ation, your aSalle trained men pass the bar examinations 
Labor laws, tax problems and Gov- asked, should be left at their ; Sete ape nee oh waa needs and desires, ete. we have already with high honors. We know we can equip you 
ernment spending were found to be men » SHOU € leit a e but a few--on each of which you may lose un- 


uppermost in the minds of business 
men. 


The Recommendations 


present rate of 1 per cent of payrolls 
for both employers and employes, to 


less you know something of law. 


Again, the study of law, legal training, gives 


trained successfully some man in similar cir- 
cumstances, 


with the Law knowledge to pass the examina- 
tion, provide “d you can meet the other require= 
ments of the Board of Hxaminers. And if you 


Ret ed prosperity and the Su finance the new old-age insurance Ws A Remarkable Law Library inte rested in LaSalle training your 
preme to the NRA and | EPRESENTATIVES of American business, gathered at the ten to judge.shrewdly and to act with surety, Third: Since text of we Ghee vou tad a bookie: cated 
years. present pian Calls for an But whether you want law for personal and importance any study OF haw, The idence.” In it hundreds of business men and 

in Washington for the 25th annual convention of the increase to 2 per cent in three years. business values. or whether you intend to pre- lawyers tell you exactly what this training has 
past notes Chamber of Commerce of the United States, recom- Also, they asked that workers be re- ‘ome resident law schools— and three law vers. hive meant to them in more and advance 


were sounded about the state of 


mended that the President and Congress do the fol- 


quired to meet part of the cost of 


knowledge! 


of these professors including the editor-in- 


ment. 


. ‘re 1s ‘harge s book. sy 
unemployment insurance by sharing y ’ dau chief have been Deans of their schools. One ton 
trade or the outlook for business in lowing: | on OF Is pre ‘iden itofa great state 
owing: | that payroll tax which now is ac- necessary years in a law office. But there ts one the coupon below. 
the nearby future. President Roose- | cumulating at the rate of 2 per cent road open to you— liome study—-a road, as you unive i etures afe twat . %. Senst a former 
velt came in for little direct attack. | Amend the Wagner Labor Relations Act to provide govern- | 09 th ee know, that some of the greatest leaders have SPOChy CCUMres are aN tn Senators a forme We Have Answered Your 
His own attitude toward the spokes- | ment regulation for labor unions, as well as for employers. one of these requests is likely to traveled —men like Lincoln, Grant, Disraeli. Goon Romie fl tha teaekdd Bade ¥ 0h, Questions—Now Answer Ours 


men for business was shown by his 
renewed inability to address the 


Chamber gatherings or to send a out in dividends. 


Loosen the new Federal surtax on corporation profits not paid 


be passed on by Congress during its 
present session. Present Adminis- 
tration plans call for 1938 to be the 


John Marshall, Coolidge—who mastered this 
important subject “in hours that otherwise 
would have been wasted. 


It can be done, of course—thousands have 


More, these men tn preparing this Library 
—kept in mind always that it was to be used 
for home study -% hey knew it was for men like 


You have our answers to your questions, Now, 
let us ask you a question the real question— 
about the depth of your ambition, the quality 


big tax revision year. you—busy men who would study it at night, of your determination. 

message to be read. done it—vet what you want to know ts—-can ine. in tn OF 

: | Repeal the Walsh-Healey Act, which requires bidders on gov- | you reasonably hope to do it? Will it be worth ee ge ee ee ee For legal training, with all its fascination 
LAW THE WALSH-HEALEY ACT . —men Ww ho must find it clear and engaging, and values, is no magic wand for the lazy or 

CRITICISM OF LABOR ernment contracts to meet minimum labor standards your time and money? Will it hold your in- 


But the assembled representatives 
of business found a wide variety of 
Government policies with which to 
be concerned. In their formal ex- 
pressions of opinion, contained in 
resolutions adopted by the Conven- 


cutting expenses. 


Modify the Social Security Act to lighten its tax burden. 
Bring about a quick balancing of the government budget by 


tion, they laid the new platform of 
American business. 


That platform was most positive 


they now are barred when coming 
from corporations. This is aimed at 


sented by the Wagner Labor Rela- WOULD OUTLAW “COERCION” 


3—To outlaw “every form of co- 
ercion and intimidation in order 
that each person may be safe- 
guarded in his decisions with whom, 
if anyone, he will associate, in law- 
ful ways and for lawful purposes.” 
At present there is no law against 
use of coercion on the part of labor 
organizers, but there is against use 
oi coercion by employers. 

4—To limit the right of picketing 
to the simple act of giving informa- 
tion and to make illegal “any ac- 
tions that will cause reasonable ap- 
prehension in the mind of any per- 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


CoMMON DIviDEND 
No. 109 


A quarterly dividend of forty cents 
(40¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Company, payable June 1, 1937, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business May 15, 1937. ' Checks will 


be mailed 
The Borden Company 
E. L. NOETZEL, Treasurer 


ganizing for political action to pro- 
tect the gains it already has made. 


they aroused among business men. 


TAXATION PLATFORM 

Their reaction to the new Federal 
Government tax on undistributed 
corporation profits and to the new 
tax on payrolls to finance the Social 
Security system was not far out of 
line with that of many officials in- 
side the Government. 


The business platform now calls 
for Congress to modify the surtax on 


the undistributed portion of corpor- © 


ation income to “include allowances 
not now permissible for losses and 
reasonable reserves actually estab- 
lished to the end that taxable in- 


Business had another complaint to 
make in the field of labor regulation. 

It wants the Walsh-Healey public 
contract law repealed. This law re- 
quires that all suppliers of material 
to the Government, if bidding on 
contracts of $10,000 or more, must 
agree to meet minimum labor stand- 


hours and minimum wages as well 
as prohibition of child labor. 


“Experience has demonstrated,” a 
Chamber of Commerce resolution 
Said, “the impracticability and im- 
propriety of this form of Federal 
regulation of working. conditions.” 

However, instead of modifying the 
present law, Congress is being asked 
by the Department of Labor to lower 
exemptions to $2,500. Chances favor 
Congressional approval owing to 
strong labor organization support. 


SUPREME COURT ISSUE 

The assembled business men went 
on record as strongly opposed to the 
President's plan to change the 
make-up of the Supreme Court. 
The resolution on this subject said: 

“We oppose every measure which 
has as its purpose influence from 
the legislative or executive depart- 
ments upon the decisions which the 
Supreme Court will render, in what- 
ever terms such measures are 
couched, whether in relation to the 
number of members of the Supreme 
Court or otherwise. Neither the leg- 
islative will nor executive direction 
Should in any degree replace judicial 


terest, or will you find it drudgery? And- most 
important of all—will vou really benetit by it? 


You are quite wise in asking these questions 
—in holding your decision until they are 
answered to your complete satisfaction 

And these paragraphs are written to help 
you answer your questions so far as LaSalle 
law training is concerned. Let’s get right down 
to facts. 


First: LaSalle has been successfully training? 


men and women in law for twenty-five years 
—more than 80,000 individuals. Some of these 
are now successful lawyers and judges~— others 


vet complete and reliable. So they wrote di- 


rectly, simply, interestingly 


Incidentally, TLaSalle’s Law and 
Procedure” is high!vy valued by lawyers as a 
condensed. authoritative reference work. In 
many resident law schools and otheces it is the 
reference work most used by students and 
lawyers. 


How the LaSalle Problem Method 


Fourth: This training is personally applied to 
you under lawyer-instructors, members of the 
bar who give full time to LaSalle training. 
‘These men check your work, guide you, and 


the fearful or the quitter — it offers success only 
to the alert adult who has the courage to face 
the facts and the will to carry on tll the job 
is done. No other should consider law training 
oreven write us for further information. 
Butif you ARF that man, let us assure you 
that whatever your circumstances, your handi- 
caps, your ambition—we will successfully teach 
you Law at home, and help, in every possible 
way, to turn your study into higher pay and 


ards in fulfilling those contracts. La- 80,000 Others Makes Law Study Interesting 
in its attitude toward the Federal | the heavy labor organization con- Taxation problems ran labor prob- | bor standards include maximum Have Proved It for You and Praetical waiting for. Fill out and fe geht today 
Government labor policy as repre- _ tributions in the last campaign. lems a close second in the interest 


—for the information that can open up to you 
the success of which you have dreamed, 

No cost or obligation to your request. So 
why not?—NOW. 


Extension UNIVERSITY 


Dept. 5348-1, Chicago 


Kindly send me free copies of your two booklets, 
**Law Training for Leadership” and “Evidence,” 


Present Position 


together with full information about your Law 


training —without obligation to me, 


Address 


LaSalle Extension University 


. independence in the discharge of 
judicial duties. 
At other points the business men 
| recommended that work relief be 
brought to a close by gradual steps THE REAL REASON 
and that Federal Government ex- 
microscope te produce a magnification of 500 times, permit a balance of the budget with- 
® out resort to new taxes. The or- THE WORLD’S LARGEST- 
ganization went on record as op- 4 ’ 
. posed to changes in the Sento: SELLING MOTOR OIL 
NEW METALS MADE Tro OR DER Patman act for regulation of trade 
practices, until that Act had been 
provided with a further trial. 
Useful Alloys of Aluminum Do Not Just Happen SOME PRESIDENTIAL MOVES 
This year, while representatives of 
| business were formulating their rec- | 
é ommendations and debating Federal 
aa SoMEWHERE in the literature describing nearly any new —_— metals, and the amounts of each which need to be com- Government policies, President | 
fe product you will find the statement ‘‘made of new alloy.” —_ bined with aluminum to meet the specifications, the alloy Roosevelt set under way a series of 
, More and more frequently you find the words ‘‘of alumi- is put through thousands of tests to determine whether moves that gave business men some- WHEN YOUR CAR was still in the blue- 
x num” finishing up the phrase. the desired qualities have been achieved, and particularly thing to think about. print stage, members of the Socony- 
"i The word a//oy has become an industrial commonplace, whether the results are uniformly dependable. In quick order, the President: Vacuum messed staff worked closely 
| | yet the very fact of alloys is Theexpertsin manufactur- © P Warned against over-speculation with the automotive engineers to make RIVATE—no admittance!” A police- 
one of the significant things —_ ing have their innings, too. on the part of the public. Mobiloil the best oil for your engine. man guards every engineering lab- 
© in modern industry. Can the alloy be cast or % Asked Congress to go slow in pass- cae oratory in Detroit. 
For industry can progress = worked as intended? How qm 5 ing the Miller-Tydings bill that 
only as its materials im- does it machine? What of © would relax anti-trust laws in a 


prove. The metals, includ- 
ing aluminum, are among 
industry’s important mate- 
rials, And alloys are simply 
metals built to industry’s own specifications. 

An alloy begins with a metal having certain dominant 
natural characteristics; additional qualities are developed 
by deliberate combination with other metals. The result 
is virtually a new metal, with certain properties greatly 
improved and with new kinds of usefulness. 

The natural characteristics of aluminum are lightness, 
resistance to corrosion, and excellent heat conductivity. 
When there isa nced in industry for these intrinsic advan- 
tages, coupled with a new set of physical properties, such 
as greater strength or hardness, research is 
called upon to develop a new alloy. 

The specifications demanded become a 
definite problem for attack in the laboratory 
by metallurgists and other scientists who 
are grounded in the theory and the history 
of alloy development. 

After they have determined the bese 


takes time. 


welding? How about surface 
finish? And finally, what of 
the cost? Can the alloy be 
made at a cost which will 
enable industry to use it with true economy? 

It takes men to make an alloy — many men. It 
takes extensive (and expensive) equipment. And it 


Research has already developed many different alloys 
of aluminum, each with its own special combination of 
useful characteristics. How many more will be needed 
by industry, only time can tell. Some we are searching 
for at this writing, and what we are learning in such 
“—* will be helpful in meeting the even stiffer specifi- 

wane cations which industry most certainly will 
be laying down tomorrow. 

This is one of the ways we are accepting 
our responsibility to industry and to the 
general public; one of the ways in which 
we are trying to better our own business 
and our profits by making aluminum an 
increasingly useful metal. 


manner sought by important busi- 
ness groups. 

Started a move for enforcement of 
anti-trust laws and for remaking 
tnose laws to permit of easier ap- 
plication. 

In the upset to markets that fol- 
lowed, the Chamber of Commerce 
representatives gathered in Wash- 
ington were given something addi- 
tional to think about. 

At the same time President Roose- 
velt was busy studying plans for a 
new Federal law that would place 
a floor under industrial wages and 
a top on hours of work in industry, 
along lines simpler than those of the 
old NRA. Abolition of child labor 
by a new Federal statute, also was 
under consideration. 

Government policy shapers and 
bill drafters were of the opinion that 
the Supreme Court decision uphold- 
ing the Wagner Labor Relations Act 
laid down an interpretation of the 
commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion that would permit revival of 
control plans previously dropped. 

So far as the President is con- 
cerned there were few signs that he 
intended to follow out the sugges- 
tions of organized business. 


MOBILOIL 


protected like gold vaults — yet almost 
daily you'll see men of Socony-Vacuum 
pass through! 

For automotive engineers and our 
research staff work hand-in-hand... .to 
make Mobiloil the best oil for yourcar: 


“Mobiloil 


That’s what we mean by, 
is made—not found.” 
Impurities in all crude oil, harmful 
to engines, must come out! 
All oil refiners know this. But not all 
of 1 them do o the the job equally ‘well! 


For example, the Clearosol Process, 
by which Mobiloil is made... removes 
impurities that defy all ordinary refin- 
ing methods. 

Hence, Mobiloil is cleaner, tougher,’ 
longer-lasting. 

Try it and see for yourself. You'll 
find it pays to use the correct grade ade of 


Mobiloil i in your car! Fill up today. 


MOBILGAS 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 
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“In Proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


| Vol. 5. No. 18. May 3, 1937 


“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 


HE last group in the world to consider them- ° 
selves fascists are the New Dealers. And yet the 
New Deal has finally emerged as an American adap- 
tation of the fascist doctrines of Germany and Italy. 

Two announcements last week revealed the peril to 
democracy in America. One was the proclamation by 
President Roosevelt that he had signed the Guffey law 
which provides for regulated monopoly in the coal indus- 
try and the other was the official disclosure that the Presi- 
dent is planning to revise the anti-trust laws in effect to 
permit Government control of prices and competition in 
all businesses. 

For four years the Roosevelt Administration has been 
gradually working toward the climax it has just reached. 
There has not been, of course, a conscious effort to destroy 
democracy. Rather, have the New Dealers sincerely pro- 
fessed an intense loyalty to democratic principles. 

But whether one agrees, as I do, that the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration’s intention has been benevolent or, asso many 
impassioned citizens argue and with which argument I do 
not agree, that it has been deliberately malevolent, the re- 
sults we are witnessing are the same: Fascism has come 
to America. 


Too many observers consider 
the term “fascism” to mean just 
SELF-RULE BY Hitlerism or barbarism. They 

THE PEOPLE see only its excesses—its final 

manifestations. They do not per- 
ceive that in its origins there has been on the part of the 
sponsors of European fascism just as holy an enthusiasm 
for the alleged welfare of the common people as has been 
proclaimed in the cadent sentences of any fireside chat we 
have heard in America. 

It is important, therefore, in defining a trend to con- 
sider for the moment not the political or personal aspects 
of fascism but its underlying economic philosophy. 

Fascism goes on the premise that the bickerings of de- 
mocracy lead to confused counsels inside the national leg- 
islative body and even worse bickerings outside as be- 
tween capital and labor, producers and consumers. It as- 
sumes really that the people cannot govern themselves, 
that they must have the strong arm of a government po- 
lice force to direct them in accordance with a super-eco- 
nomic control at the head of the Government. 

Democracy proceeds, on the other hand, on the assump- 
tion that while conflicts do occur, they are the healthy 

_manifestations of the competitive spirit, that some men 
succeed while others fail because nature endows them 
with differing abilities and differing capacities. Democ- 
racy cares generously for the indigent and the helpless but 
democracy recognizes that human beings are creative and 
independent-minded and become a public charge unless 
they are to some extent acquisitive. 


A MASTERFUL 


DISTRUST FOR 


‘Democracy recognizes, more- 
over, that to encourage honest 
acquisitiveness is not to sanction 


STATE RULING 
THE MASSES organized greed nor is govern- 
mental privilege or favor the 


right of any man or group of men. Democracy wisely 
provides certain powers of coordination and adjustment 
in the marts of trade; it provides penalties for fraud and 
punishes abuse of moral standards but, to survive, democ- 
racy at the same time must be the mortal enemy of monop- 
oly in whatever form, whether of producers or distribu- 
tors, managers or workers. 

Fascism, however, takes the opposite tack. It makes | 
no pretense about individual rights. It propounds the 
right of the State as the superior law. It encourages 
codes, cartels, syndicates and monopolies. It regards the 
individual as having a right to exist only in so far as he 
contributes to the values of a national society governed by 
a single leader. 

Fascism emphasizes one-man government. Democracy 
emphasizes checks and balances—three branches of 2ov- 
ernment in our case. 

Democracy seeks through evolution to bring about an 
adjustment of groups of individuals to one another with- 
out stifling their ambitions, their talents or their oppor- 
tunities. Fascism confiscates ambition, confiscates talent 
and confiscates opportunity for the supposed good of the 
State. 

When the New Deal journeys forth on the fascist road, 
it turns its back on the common people, the masses, whom 
it has professed to defend. It embraces fascism not with- 
out recognizing, of course, some of the dangers but it con- 
ceives of the administration in Washington as composed 
of gallant “experts” who presumably know better than the 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


people themselves what is good for them. Benevolence of 
aim becomes then the same old means of appeasing a 
troubled conscience. 

Why is the new Guffey Coal Act the beginning of 
fascism? Why is the statement of the Attorney General 
the outline of a fascist policy for the United States of 
America? 

These are the two major items in the present indictment 
though the gathering force and momentum of New Deal 
fascism has been apparent in other laws and regulations in 
the last three years and in the recent attempt to remove 
from the path of one-man government the single obstruc- 
tion—an independent and impartial Supreme Court— 
which has heretofore impeded New Deal progress toward 
its fascist objectives. 

Without going into the details and technical provisions 
of the Guffey Coal Act, it will scarcely be denied that it is 
a scheme for the regulation by Government of the entire 
coal industry, from the time the coal comes out of the 


mines till the time it is sold by the retailers to the public. 


Competitors are brought to- 
gether in a virtual monopoly 
because the anti-trust laws are 


CREATED BY 
GOVERNMENT x. suspended for these 
producers. 


Theoretically the consumer is protected because a 
Government commission is given the power to fix maxi- 
mum prices, too, but here the Government must take into 
account a “fair return” on the “fair value” of the property. 

Labor is taken care of by being permitted to sit in on 
the making of the prices so as to be sure its demands for 
wages are included in the costs passed on to the public. 

Capital is taken care of by being permitted as a mini- 
mum price an average that allows inefficient and efficient 
to live; indeed, the efficient are enabled to make more 
money under the plan than in the days of competition. 

The consumer isn’t taken care of except on paper. A 
consumer's counsel is provided for in the Guffey law and 
protests can be filed, but as against a political-economic 
combination of special group interests led by John Lewis, 
head of the coal miners’ union, the chances are the unor- 
ganized consumers will regard protest as futile and turn 
to substitutes wherever possible. 

This, then, will beget an effort tocontrol other industries 
in the same way, oil, natural gas, and other forms of fuel. 


oe WARNINGS Wall Street which hat thi 
FROM ITALY so much as instability and se 
AND GERMANY tude. Better a guaranteed profit, 


A MONOPOLY 


All this may be to the good of 


say the tycoons of finance, than a | 


set of fluctuating laws and rules. “Give us any rules,” 
they cry, “and let us adjust ourselves—but give us the 
rules.” Witness the consent to fascism which the coal 
companies themselves have just expressed by their with- 
drawal of all opposition to the passage of the Guffey law. 

In its incipient stages fascism is always accepted by in- 
dustrialists as the lesser of two evils, as the only way out 
of an anarchy created by an unbalanced economy as well 
as an unbalanced budget, as the single exit from the laby- 
rinth of conflicting economic courses that have been im- 
posed by Government on a fatigued and distraught busi- 
ness world. 

Today in America with an unbalanced budget and an 
unbalanced economy brought on by the dictatorship of a 
single political party and a single politician, business and 
industry again clamor for “stability”. Some of our big- 
gest units in industry have capitulated already. This is 
called “going with the tide”. 

Such a philosophy of accepting governmental despotism 
is the doctrine of defeatism, but with some notable excep- 
tions, business has always been timid and suppliant. If 
you doubt this statement, ask yourself how many men 
of prominence or wealth would today risk their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor as Washington did, as 
Jefferson did, as Madison did more than 150 years ago? 

These founders of the Republic were men of affairs, of 
business responsibility, of property, but they risked the 
hangman’s noose for principle. They didn’t cavort at the 
seaside or recline in the comfortable precincts of their ex- 


clusive clubs denouncing the tyranny of a British king— 


they fought. 

But it is not such extreme sacrifices that are asked 
today. What is asked is that the men who have posed as 
leaders of American business, in the nation, in the States, 
in the communities, should be willing to risk the material 


reprisals of a supposedly vindictive New Deal and fight in 


FASCISM COMES AMERICA 


Two Announcements Last Week by the New Deal Administration Reveal Plan For Regulated 
Monopoly With Dictatorship by Central Government—End of Days of Free Competi- 
tion—Small Enterprises to Be Stifled—Big Business Entrenched 


v 


the open the coming of American fascism. They are asked 
to reject the New Deal offer of regulated capitalism or 
legalized monopoly and champion the cause of free com- 
petition. 

The most that business men today can lose is their for- 
tunes and their comforts. Many of them are not willing 
to risk the loss of either. And that’s why fascism is slowly 
being accepted here and there in the capitalistic world as 
the “easier way”. | 


COMPETITIVE 


As soon as the Supreme Court 
is reorganized or sufficiently co- 
erced, the New Deal is planning 


SYSTEM TO BE 
: to project business into series of 
KNOCKED OUT codes which will be able to freeze 


out the newcomer and maintain the enterprises that are 
entrenched. In exchange for this, business must agree to 
higher wages and in substance to a division of its profits 
so that higher money wages shall go to the workers. Reg- 
ulated profit and regulated monopoly go hand in hand. 

But, it might be naively observed by those who have not | 
studied the implications of fascist rule, isn’t this a good 
thing? Isn’t it better to have the Government regulate 
profits and wages than to let the old system of “laissez 
faire” be operative? 

Eloquent answer was made by none other than Gover- 
nor Franklin D. Roosevelt of the State of New York when 
on March 2, 1930, over a nation-wide radio hook-up, he 
gave utterance to the following paragraph of common 
sense: 

‘Were it possible to find ‘master minds’ so unsel- 
fish, so willing to decide unhesitatingly against their 
own personal interests or private prejudices; men al- 
most godlike in their ability to hold the scales of Jus- 
tice with an even hand, such a Government (at Wash- 
ington) might be to the interest of the country. but 
there are none such on our political horizon, and we 


cannot expect a complete reversal of all the teachings 
of history.” 


And what are those teachings? That when an all- 
powerful central government under the guise of benevo- 
lent purpose seeks to impose its will on the people it en- 
counters opposition by free men. Here is the cycle: 

The independent Judiciary presents opposition—and 
it is swept aside. 

Then the Press presents its opposition—and it too is 
swept aside. 

Next, the Church makes its protest. 
swept aside. 

Finally, the university, the church, the press and all 
the institutions of democracy are rendered helpless be- 
cause a dictatorship of the Majority says so. 


OMINOUS STEPS the crushing of inority b 
IN DIRECTION majority “ America. Nobody 


OF AUTOCR ACY has expressed this fear in more 


succinct terms that Mr. Roose- 
velt himself in that same radio address of 1930 wherein 
he said: 

“The moment a numerical superiority by either 
States or voters in this country proceeds to ignore 
the needs and desires of the minority, and, for their 
own selfish purposes or advancement, hamper or op- 
press that minority, or debar them in any way from 
equal privileges and equal rights—that moment will 
mark the failure of our Constitutional system.” 

Today we are brazenly told that only two States in the 
union opposed this Administration last autumn. Vermont 
and Maine have become the butt of New Deal ridicule. 
The 17,000,000 voters who cast their ballots against the 
New Deal are the minority whose wishes today are ig- 
nored by a “numerical superiority” of voters which the 
New Deal not only boasts about constantly but from 
which it claims a “mandate” equivalent to dictatorship. 

The New Deal, of course, doesn’t believe it is a dictator- 
ship but just a benevolent or “liberal” administration op- 
erating “in the people’s interest”. The New Dealers, how- 
ever, should read over again that Roosevelt speech of 
March, 1930. For it is written there: 

“To bring about government by oligarchy, mas- 
querading as democracy, it is fundamentally essential 


that practically all authority and control be central- 
ized in our National Government.” 


This has now been accomplished in large part. The re- 
maining steps await only the complete conquest of the 
Judicial branch of the Government by the Executive even 
as the Legislative branch already has hoisted the white 
flag of subservience. 

Fascism is no longer a cloud on distant horizons—it is 
here in these United States of America in the year 1937. 


And it, too, is 


For generations we have feared 
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